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CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


HE Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 
FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, payable Jul 1, 1946 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 17, 1946. 

7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable July 1, 1946 to holders ot 
record at the close of business June 
17, 1946. 

COMMON STOCK 
50 cents per share. payable June 30, 
1946 to holders of record at the c ose 
of business June 17, 1946, 
R. O. GILBERT 


Secretar. 


June 4. 1946 





























MINERALS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


General Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
* 


Dividends were declared by the Board of 
Directors on May 238, 1946 as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
17th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 
of One Dollar ($1.00) per share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Fifty Cents (50c) per share. 


Both dividends are payable June 28, 
1946 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 14, 1946. 
Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 
Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate »@ Potash « Fertilizer » Chemicals 











Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 

Pittsburgh, Penna. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Alle- 

gheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, held on June 3, 1946, 

a dividend of forty cents (40c) per share was de- 
clared on the Common stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable June 29, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business, June 13, 1946. 


E. J. HANLEY, Secretary & Treasurer. 
































































Financial Review 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS: Gross income 
from operations for the 1945 year amounted to 
$45,851,910, comparing with an annual average 
during the five war years (1941 through 1945) 
of $69,911,108 and with $11,972,963, the an- 
nual average for the five pre-war years (1936 
through 1940). The 1945 profit, after all taxes, 
was $2,220,976, against an annual five war-year 
average of $2,855,163 and a five pre-war year 
average of $1,503,191. Net profits per share in 
1945, based on the 695,725 shares outstanding 
on December 31, 1945, were $3.19, compared 
to $4.10, the average in the war years and $2.16, 
the five pre-war year average. 

Dividends totalling $1.50 per outstanding 
share were paid in 1945 and in 1944. The rate 
in 1943 was $1.25 and $1.00 was paid in 1942. 
Dividends have been paid each year for the 
past ten years, 

Unfilled orders at December 31, 1945 had 
declined to $10,871,000. 


The War Years 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO VICTORY: Eloquent 
evidence of the leading part which the 97 modern 
type EBCo submarines and the 399 Elico PT 
boats, constructed for our Navy by the Com- 
pany, played in winning the Victory in the 
Pacific is given in the colorful and pictorial 
Annual Report mailed to stockholders on May 
16th. Devastating inroads on the Japanese Navy 
and merchant marine, from the very outset of 
the war, piled up a spectacular total to the credit 
of the United States submarine service of 10,- 
689,800 tons sunk and 5,785,500 tons damaged, 
representing a total of 3,642 enemy ships sunk 
or damaged, all as recorded in final official Navy 
communiques. 

The record of the famous Elco PT’s, the 
“fighting furies of World War II’, is most im- 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


© thnudl Kyou 


of the ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1945 


pressive. The contributions made by other Com- 
pany products are also recounted in the 1945 
Annual Report, a copy of which may be had 
upon request made to the New York office, 
33 Pine Street, New York 5, New York. 


Today and Tomorrow 
DIVERSIFICATION FOR THE FUTURE: The 


Company’s financial position is excellent, as is 
disclosed in the balance sheet items shown 
below. It is logical that the development of 
new products will keynote the Company’s future 
plans. The submarine should remain an im- 
portant Company product and may assume an 
even greater role in national defense, in the 
publicly expressed opinion of high naval experts, 

It has often been said “if you can build a 
submarine you can build anything’’. For per- 
sonnel with the ingenuity needed in the design- 
ing and building of such a complicated mechan- 
ism, automatic machinery, for instance, presents 
no insuperable problems. EBCo is now develop- 
ing an automatic “Electric Pin-Boy” for bowling 
alleys, and has recently acquired exclusive rights 
to build a modern, medium-sized, color offset 
press to be made available in quantity to the 
printing trades. The EBCo plant is producing 
“Armorlite” truck bodies, unique in their ex- 
tremely light weight and in payload capacity; 
steel trawlers for the fishing industry, designed 
for ruggedness and speed; and foundry castings 
for a large variety of industrial uses. 

The Elco plant is now building and taking 
orders for a complete new line of top-quality 
pleasure boats in five popular lengths, and is 
using its wood fabricating equipment and crafts- 
manship in developing specialized automotive 
bodies and trimmings. 

The Electro Dynamic plant has developed a 
new line of electric motors to be mass produced 
for industrial and marine uses. 








Fast new Elco 27 ft. sport 
cruiser has all the com- 
forts of a "Home Afloat." 








Laying keel of first post-war 
steel trawler at Groton Plant. 








Motors and generators, mass pro- 
duced at Electro Dynamic Plant. 


SOME BALANCE SHEET ITEMS IN COMPARATIVE FORM 




















1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 
re UD os 5 oes We ee Niels oe we ees $16,825,878 $14,062,377 $12,949,040 $12,036.338 $10,304,926 
SURPLUS AND SURPLUS RESERVES................. 18,024,645 17,166,186 15,302,343 13,096,160 10,944,543 
vo ye co Ee ee ee i I ey erst 7,483,402 7,007,995 6,894,360 6,557,163 6,259,054 
Sn END hg ono cat cht as wa ew Mad Dake > 2,160,685 2,314,865 2,660,480 2,747,148 2,802,937 
NET WORKING ASSETS PER SHARE. : Titers 24.18 20.21 18.61 17.30 14.81 
based on 695,725 shares outstanding December 31, 1945 
NET WORTH PER SHARE OUTSTANDING............ 28.91 26.90 24.12 20.40 17.54 
at end of each fiscal year 
CURRENT ASSETS PLUS NET INVENTORIES......... 20,323,169 25,278,374 26,411,297 32,931,657 18,938,961 
CURRENT TAAMILETIOS—TET.... 6.2 cc eee isen 3,497,291 11,215,997 13,462,257 20,895,319 8,634,035 
CURRENT RATIO—ASSETS TO LIABILITIES (as above) 5.8 to 1 2.3 to 1 2.0 tol 1.6 to 1 2.2 to 1 













ELECTRO DYNAMIC WORKS 
Bayonne, N. J. 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N. Y. 


NEW LONDON SHIP AND ENGINE WORKS 


Groton, Conn. 


CASH AND U. S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES amounted to $10,963,837 at December 31, 1945 but increased to $14,653,431 as of April 27, 1946. 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE-U. S. Government and sundries-aggregated $7,227,859 at December 31, 1945 but decreased to $3,105,073 as of April 27, 1946. 
INVENTORIES, AT COST were $2,146,084 at book value on December 31, 1945, as against $6,323,082 on December 31, 1944. 


L. Y. SPEAR, President. 


ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


ELCO YACHT DIVISION 
Bayonne, N. J. 
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TRUMAN FIDDLES ... At a time when realism and 
courageous statesmanship are needed, Mr. ‘Truman 
continues to place politics ahead of national welfare. 
There can be no other explanation for his veto of 
the Case bill, for certainly the reasons he alleges seem 
weak and unconvincing when compared with the 
aims he previously professed. Worse still, he offered 
no substitute legislation to fill the void he created 
by his stand. Apparently he still wants to retain 
authority to seize strike-bound industries so as to 
force a decision in favor of labor. And, in place 
of a concrete counter-proposal, the President holds 
to his formula of May 25 that the problem he sub- 
mitted for further “study” by a joint Congressional 
Committee. In other words, more “fact finding” to 
prolong the situation and thus wage a war of attri- 
tion against management and the public Adminis- 
tration ileaders in Congress must obviously share the 
blame by sustaining the veto, but this is tantamount 
to saying that they approve the fallacies underlying 
the President’s action. Such action comes as no 
great surprise, for the underlying motives are clear 
to anyone conversant with the trend of Administra- 
tion policy. It is all part of the pattern of appeas- 
ing Big Labor, for the central point at issue is 
whether unions shall or shall not be subject to Fed- 
eral regulation, and whether they shall bear respon- 
sibilities commensurate with their prodigious pow- 
ers. It is evidently the President’s philosophy that 
certain segments of our national life shall have spe- 
cial privileges and immunities, for that is what his 
veto, and his apologia for the veto, imply. Labor 
unions are sacrosanct and must be beyond reproach, 
according to this view. No doubt there still rings in 
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The Trend of Events 


Mr. Truman’s ears the threats of organized labor in 
his recent strike-breaking message, and the pressures 
which labor leaders have since put on the White 
House are no secret. But this line of strategy may 
still backfire after all. By yielding to labor in- 
timidation, the President is alienating a far greater 
group, the general public. This vast company in- 
cludes us all, the housewife, business man and the 
rank and file of working people who have no share 
in the overweening ambitions of their union leaders. 
These are the people who have borne the brunt of 
the strike epidemic and the hardships generated by 
strikes. Traditionally, the American public has been 
long-suffering, but there are signs that the tide is 
turning. If Mr. Truman is politically wise, he will 
not ignore the signs of the times. 


A DANGER SIGNAL .... One of the less encourag- 
ing signs on the economic horizon is the heavy re- 
demption of savings bonds in the hands of individu- 
als. This condition has unfavorable economic impli- 
cations for several reasons. For one thing, it hinders 
the Treasury’s anti-inflation campaign, on whose 
outcome we all have a direct stake. The Govern- 
ment’s objective is to shift as much as possible of 
the Federal debt now held by banks into the hands 
of individuals, and thus “demonetize” this portion 
of the debt structure. For, as we all know, the huge 
reserve of Treasury obligations in the banking sys- 
tem constitutes a tremendous inflation potential, as it 
serves as the base for greatly expanded bank credit. 
But there are other disturbing connotations, as well, 
of the bond cashing movement. When millions of 
small investors in Government securties start liqui- 
dating commitments, there must be compelling rea- 
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sons. Doubtless, one of the principal causes must 
be the need for additional ready cash for present 
living purposes. To assume that all this money is 
being used to buy luxury goods and the like is 
too broad a generalization. With millions recently 
made idle through strikes and plant shutdowns, 
many a family must have found it needful to draw 
upon savings to tide themselves over the lean period. 
This, in itself, is unfortunate, for it means just that 
much depletion of accumulated purchasing power, 
one of the factors on which business recovery hinges. 
It is to be hoped that the Treasury will be successful 
in stemming the tide of bond liquidation. It is also 
to be hoped that bond owners will “hold till it hurts,” 
not only for patriotic reasons but for their own self- 
interest. For Government bonds still constitute the 
best and safest investment in existence. 


SIGNS WORTH WATCHING—The business picture 
continues to present the kaleidoscopic appearance, 
with constructive and adverse forces curiously inter- 
mingled. Constant shift and change is the keynote, 
and the investor will do well to keep a watchful eye 
on certain trends now in the making. On the favor- 
able side is the sharp recovery in steel operations, 
which last week rose 19.5 points to 77.5 per cent 
of rated capacity. Prospects are that a further re- 
covery will be evidenced, so that by the end of June, 
the industry should be approximating its pre-strike 
level. This, of itself, augurs well for the future, but 
to appraise its real significance, other extenuating 
circumstances must also be taken into account. Just 
now, one of the chief deterrents to recovery in the 
heavy industries is the shortage of various critical 
materials—steel scrap, copper, zinc, coal. The sup- 
ply situation is distorted; some heavy goods plants 
have adequate materials, most do not. Not until 
real recovery is seen in the heavy industries can it 
be said that we have a genuine business boom, and 
until supplies become more generally available, such 
an industry wide recovery cannot materialize. And 
the supply situation, in turn, depends largely upon 
the labor outlook, so inevitably we get back to the 
problem of strikes and work stoppages. On this 
front, the tension has eased considerably for the 
moment, but it would be the height of self-delusion 
to suppose that real peace has been effected. On 
the contrary, the labor chieftains are muttering omi- 
nously again, warning that any further sharp rise in 
the price level such as could follow termination of 
OPA will mean renewed demands for wage adjust- 
ments, and “widespread and disruptive industrial 
strife’. Added to this is the fact that strike notices 
are coming in at the rate of about 1,000 a day. Most 
of these are small, but in the aggregate they show 
the way the wind is blowing. Still another signal 
to watch is the state of retail markets. Indications 
still are that sales this year will hit an all-time rec- 
ord, and that consumer durables will figure more 
prominently from now on. The emphasis will also 
be on quality, in view of the growing discrimination 


of buyers. Much has been said of late on the “buyer 
strike”, but this development should not be over. 
emphasized just now, even though it is significant 
and indicates a trend. Buyers will not reverse their 


attitudes overnight; rather, the movement is interest: f 


ing in what it portends for the future, and_ what 
it implies with regard to purchasing power. In the 
aggregate, these and other salient indicators sug- 
gest recuperation from some of our present ills, but 
the condition of our national health depends on what 
happens on the price and labor front in the months 
directly ahead. 


SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME— Whether we shall 
have “peace in our time” may well hinge on the 
outcome of the Foreign Ministers’ conference now 
taking place in Paris. Certainly that meeting could 
go down as one of the most decisive in recent his- 
tory, for the issues involved are momentous. The 
central question is whether Russia and the Western 
Allies will cooperate from this point on or whether 
the growing rift will widen still further. Unfor- 
tunately, there is little at the moment to justify much 
optimism. Moscow seemingly remains as obdurate 
as ever, and there are disturbing reports of large 
scale Red Army shifts in Europe. Presumably, these 
maneuvers may be mere jockeying for position, to 
gain an advantage at the conference table, but the 
very fact that such tactics are employed bodes un- 
favorably for the future. If the conference fails, 
radical changes in our whole national policy may 
ensue, and we may be forced to revert to a large 
military force to implement our diplomacy and safe- 
guard peace. Lurking ominously in the background 
is the ever-present atomic bomb and the question of 
its control. Whether Russia actually possesses the 
secret of the bomb is a moot question, although 
some informed observers believe that she does, or, at 
least, that she has acquired the necessary teclinical 
skill for its preparation. That the answer to tiuls 
question constitutes a trump card in the great inter- 
national poker session goes without saying, as it will 
materially affect the outcome of the parley. But 
there are other vital issues at stake. For example, 
there is the problem of certain strategic areas which 
the Kremlin regards as vital to her bargaining posi- 
tion. One of these is Trieste, around which the 
forces of the Red-sponsored Yugoslavs and those of 
the Western Allies have been facing each other for 
months. It is significant, therefore, that recent Red 
Army maneuvers have been deployed in this area. 
Likewise, the political ferment in the eastern Medi- 
terranean is no coincidence, for these waters are 
deemed vital to Russia’s future plans, which include 
a first-class navy and a thriving merchant fleet. That 
this conflicts with Britain’s interests in the same 
sphere is well known, so the long-impending clash 
of empires may come to a head at the conference 
table. If the differences can be composed, we may 
yet attain our “one world”; if not, history will wit- 
ness a rebirth of the old balance-of-power system. 
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HA! HA! — HO! HO! HO! 


[’ isN’T sO FUNNY for the United States and the 
rest of the world to be obligated to deal with an 





opportunist government that does not consider in- 
tegrity and sincerity or any moral code a necessary 
essential in its dealings. 

If the world is headed toward war, Russia is push- 
ing it in that direction because peace and stability 
depend on confidence between nations and individ- 
uals. And every- 
body knows that 
/Russan policy is 





intrigue 
the heat is turned 
on again and off 
again whenever it 
suits the purpose 
of the Kremlin. 
The case of 
the Argentine is 
atypical example 
and may indicate 
the pattern of 
things to come. 
After attacking 
that country and 
using every 
means to isolate 
her—the Russian 
bear folds her to 
his breast and 
the world echoes 
with enthusiastic 
endearments. 
This, although 
only recently. 
Russia attributed 


for consorting with this “fascist’’ state. 

We can be sure a similar campaign will be waged 
as far as Franco is concerned because Russia is 
determined by hook or crook to gain a foothold in 
Spain in order that she may close the Mediterranean 
to any power that she chooses to shut out from this 
historic and vital route to the East. 

Developments are now at a most critical stage, 
with our erstwhile ally counting on the American 
abhorrence of fascism to serve her cause. And, un- 
less the United States is able to mend its fences in 
South America, the tendency there will be toward 
totalitarism—either fascist or communist. This 
would suit Moscow perfectly as she fears democracy 
and private enterprise. As fas as Russia is con- 
cerned, a dictatorship is a dictatorship whether com- 
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“MIND IF I MOVE IN?” 


sinister motives to the United States and Britain 






BY CHARLES BENEDICT 


(Ribald Laughter from the Kremlin) 


munist or fascist and is no menace to the Soviet 
system. 

Russia’s agreement with the Argentine will enable 
her to expand her vast propaganda machine and 
accelerate her underground movement in that part 
of the world. Unless we take steps to counteract 
these ideologies, we are likely to find our position 
greatly weakened in this hemisphere. For, it is well 
to remember that 
Russia has a 
highly developed 





amaze of devious UBL Ah and _ organized 
where , VEEL ee bloc in every 





country in the 
world and is, 
therefore, in a 
position to insti- 
gate outbursts 
against the United 
States in many 
centers simultan- 
eously. 

In the mean- 
time, the Krem- 
lin is attempting 
to weaken the 
United States in- 
ternally by incit- 
ing injurious and 
dangerous strikes. 
These have al- 
ready delayed the 
progress of our 
reconversion pro- 
gram and the ac- 
celeration of our 
peacetime pro- 
ductive capacity. By engineering serious uprisings 
and political disaster the Kremlin seeks to weaken 
the foundations on which our economic and political 
structure is built. 

Not content with these maneuvers, Russian in- 
trigue in the Middle East is fermenting dissension 
between the United States and Britain over the Arab 
—Jewish question for, like Hitler, Stalin covets 
Britain’s colonial empire. And he feels he can kill 
two birds with one stone and attain the dominant 
position in the world if the United States and Great 
Britain go separate ways. 

For the latest developments regarding our rela- 
tionship with Russia, watch the way the wind blows 
from Paris where Secretary of State Byrnes is now 
attending what may be the conclusive minister’s 
conference. 


With apologies to Smith in the Lynchburg News 
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By A. T. MILLER 
















































OR A GOOD MANY WEEKS now the stock market stoppage was avoided, like that by which the co ‘te 
F has seemed to have one thing or another on its _ strike was at length bought off, gives conservativelg, | pri 
mind. The coal strike; the railroad strike; the minded people nothing to cheer about. Extrem) one 
threatened maritime strike; the Case bill; the OPA demands have again been substantially met, and tl a 
legislation. Often, for days on end, people have public will pay the bill. After months of turmaf... 
been waiting for “clarification” of something or and talk, the basic labor situation is unchaged. M5y5. 
other. That the market, on an average, has made long as unions can bank on winning half to tw cont 
scant progress is not surprising. Nor is the fact thirds of initially extravagant demands, investom.... jap 
that technical corrections have been developing rightly fear that every “settlement” is merely ten, poin 
promptly after every show of renewed strength. porary and will lead—within a year at most, ofte age ct 
The bulls are right in saying that the performance less—to additional demands. kn ai 
has been relatively good “considering the circum- Of course, the picture is not all black. The buf, o4 
stances.” The unanswered question, however, is advance three hopeful lines of reasoning: (1) oft m 
whether better “circumstances,” in a short-term ganized labor will be relatively “good” during mo, to 
sense, will suffice to reestablish a strong and broad of the second half year, permitting a sharp rise Bact f, 
advance. industrial production. This is because labor is awath, most 

It is favorable that a protracted maritime strike of an increasingly hostile public opinon and dog}; 4 
has been avoided, permitting the Labor Department not wish to rock the boat too much in advance @),+ pu 
to say that the general strike situation now is the the Congressional elections. It is also because thogack 6; 










best in many months. But the method by which this unions most capable of rocking the national bod,;,},+. 
have wage contracts which do not eh). hut 
pire until next spring. (2) It | 
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MEASURING MARKET SUPPORT 
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ow much and how fast would 
prices rise? Nobody really 
* 4inows. Any acceleration of the 
> ‘Wiresent upward trend might 
estoy rive labor adequate excuse, from 
y tems point of view, for reopening 
ottqrage contracts. In this imme- 
Hiate situation, it is hard to see 
> bu ny earthly reason why the 
1) Oftock market should rise. There 
> Ne too many “ifs” in the pros- 
rise Hect for price-control. These, r 
awalhy most of them, must be settled | 
Go@ithin the next fortnight. Will 
nce That put the market confidently 
thoack on the upward track? it 
| bognight. We would like to think 
Ot eho; but we just do not have any 
rm conviction about the nearby 
_ rend. 
voting One thing we feel pretty sure 
litics Mf is that, at this season, a con- 
‘ectifinuing inability of the averages to get going on 
bablithe upside could not much longer be excused on the 
‘thinfground of news “circumstances.” If the outcome of 
frotfthe OPA fight is even reasonably satisfactory from 
°> Nin investment standpoint, the response ought to be 
 SMpullish—but if that is not the response, then some- 
hing is the matter with the market. In that sense, 
mn important test is nearby. 
| We have said nothing so far about the technical 
idence. That is because there is very little that is 
rorth saying. Seldom has it been more negative. 
lifer Jur composite index declined three-tenths of a point 
” hl ast week, due entirely to the continuing backward 
i Betion of the 100 low-price stocks. As we have 
resu'hoted repeatedly, this index shows that speculative 
vs ,ponfidence simply has not been able to recover the 
ctalBtatus held prior to the February reaction; and its 
i! llfailure to do so has now persisted for some four and 
Pd ™p half months. That is not a good omen. 
a Even the group movements at the moment are of 
Tall imited interest. Last week, out of 44 groups, only 
dows” made a new high, while two made new lows for 
“ fhe year. The former was liquor; the Jatter were 
Th banking and realty. Most consumer-goods stocks 
ave backed away considerably from their highs, 
: which raises another question mark as to the trend. 
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The durable-goods stocks, with the exception of 
autos, have gained some ground relatively, but thus 
far have attracted nothing like the following they 
have usually done in late phases of bull markets. 


New High In Rails 


As regards the Dow averages, the big news— 
perhaps it is big—is that the rails at long last made 
a new bull-market high during the week. However, 
it was by such a small margin, followed immediately 
by a back-down, that it left Dow theorists debating 
among themselves whether it was enough to “re- 
affirm” the major bull trend. An I. C. C. interim 
decision, granting a portion of the petitioned 
freight-rate increase is believed nearby. The rails’ 
response to’ it should provide a better trend clue 
than their recent action. 

The reading of the special chart on the opposite 
page is: “sit tight.” It provides, at present, neither 
selling evidence, nor evidence in behalf of general 
new buying for the longer-term. In short, it reflects, 
as do the averages, a condition of investment in- 
decision. The investment consensus is not yet bear- 
ish; neither is it aggressively bullish. It is “on the 
fence” at present. Monday, June 17. 


An increasing share of consumer 
income is being spent for 
luxury and recreation items. 
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By JOHN D. C. WELDON 


Ox THE HEELS OF THE BLOODIEST and most devas- 
tating war in history, and with the populace of 
many vast areas doomed for years to come in a 
struggle against famine and poverty, a realization 
that Americans may emerge into an era of unprece- 
dentedly comfortable living arouses mixed emotions. 
To the extent that our economic and political system 
survives a supreme test, however, and continues to 
serve as a beacon light to war-torn nations, bright 
prospects here at home deserve study by all man- 
kind. Despite the terrible costs of hostilities and 
of the current labor strife, potentials for an uptrend 
in living standards for the average citizen in the 
United States are fairly well indicated. And confi- 
dence in tomorrow is better than regrets over 
yesterday. 

By extremely fortuitous circumstances, the vastly 
expanded productive capacity of the nation during 
nearly five years of war remains unscarred. While 
some plants constructed in locations unsuitable for 
other than mere military production may be 
scrapped in the long run, private industry has an- 
nounced plans to spend some $11 billion for new 
facilities. Geared predominantly to output of civil- 
ian goods and modernized as never before, these 
plants will provide a basis for record breaking 
peacetime employment—for a time at least—and 
from their assembly line will pour forth a flood of 
improved necessities, luxuries and conveniences to 
lure the dollars of the workers. With savings at 


historically high levels and with wages generally 
restored to near peak wartime levels, millions of 
families should readily raise their sights to envisage 
better homes, food, clothing, education and recrea- 
tion than they have ever previously considered pos- 
sible. Higher prices for a while until supply meets 
demand assuredly will cloud the picture, but unless 
employment declines too rapidly at that time, living 
standards are likely to level off on a new and em- 
inently satisfactory plateau. 

Had it not been for the scant supply of both 
civilian durables and soft goods since Pearl Harbor, 
consumer desire for better living would have become 
much more expressive before this, for available 
spending money was increasingly ample. But re 
gardless of shortages and manifold restrictions, 
wartime affluence gave many a family its first op- 
portunity to eat more and better food, and in the 
absence of other quality essentials, to spend money 
for even high priced luxuries. Purchases of mink 
coats and jewelry were by no means confined to 
Park Avenue residents in New York, for instance, as 
a casual inspection of the crowds made clear. The 
poorer districts are bristling with furs, while volume 
of the jewelry trade soared in a single year to above 
$2 billion. Hair dressing parlors throughout the 
country are doing a tremendous business, vacation 
resorts are turning away people by the thousands: 
the theatre and movie houses have their “standing 
room only” signs out. Retail stores are selling every 
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and of goods they can lay their hands upon; as yet 
hat means mostly apparel and house furnishings 
rather than durables. All of which tends to confirm 
he rising trend towards a happier way of living. 
‘Spearheading and stimulating the drive for more 
comfortable existence are the ranks of the younger 
generation in both sexes. Torn loose from the farms 
and tenements for a taste of life in the armed serv- 
ices or war plants, a host of youngsters have seen 
and experienced new standards of living which they 
Ptvill never forget. To this great segment of our pop- 
wation, a return to former living conditions at home 
has become unthinkabie. The old house down by 
the creek, to be sure, is still home for the old folks, 
but dreams of new plumbing and electric refrigera- 
tion are on the way to realization, and when the re- 
turning veteran takes his bride into his own new 
little home (if he is lucky) by degrees they will own 
everything from a car to an electric sewing machine. 
Hence as a result of wartime experience, all 
members in a family connection stand to be the 
‘Ygainers by enlarged income and the know-how to 
“fuse it advantageously. 

Out of the postwar economic flux through which 
Withe country is now struggling will emerge not only 
new pattern of living standards, but also many 
mew factors bearing upon its satisfaction. The pres- 
“cnt appetite for lower quality goods at any price is 
Mikely to be supplanted by an increasing demand for 
wmitems of genuine quality. The time is not far off 
when consumers will take their time in appraising 
he relative values of two hundred or so new washing 
machines, electric irons and radios of different makes. 
And manufacturers will be alert to anticipate what 
kind of items will continue in strong demand after 
the first buying flurry recedes. Sales programs must 
be aligned to new market potentials arising from 
rally{still changing population shifts and 
S Olsrowth, while decentralization of 
sagttenterprises must reckon upon 
reatvolatile quantity and_ skill of 
poSfavailable labor. While for once 
eetifindustry finds major encourage- 
alessf ment in record breaking consumer 
ving}purchasing power through wage 
emIincreases, swollen savings and un- 
limited credit facilities, the chang- 
both} ing character of product demand 
‘borfand its shifting sources will re- 
omefquire some expert analysis by 
ablef their specialists. . ° 
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The an approximate gain of 17 million, 
ume! 11 terms of percentage roughly 
sl 16%. In the following decade 
thef “ten unemployment became broad- 
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in 1940 brought the percentage rise down to 7.2%, 


according to the Department of Commerce. But 
with the advent of war the downward trend was 
sharply reversed by hasty marriages and a soaring 
level of national income. Preliminary estimates in- 
dicate that within a short period of five years, the 
population has increased to around 139 million and 
now that returning veterans fortified by take-home 
pay, wartime savings and a rising wage scale are 
rushing at an early age into marriage, the birth 
rate is on the increase. 

Equally significant are a few figures illustrating 
trends in the growth of family units, for with the 
establishment of every new household, the demand 
for construction materials, equipment, furnishings, 
automobiles and gadgets expands substantially. 
Going back to 1930, statistics reveal a tally of about 
29.9 million family groups throughout the country, 
the totals rising to approximately 35 million by 
1940. At the end of 1945, however, Government 
officials figure that more than 3 million families had 
been added to the roster. In the light of current 
conditions it appeats probable that growth of house- 
holds will be stepped up to an annual average of 
1 million for perhaps the next decade, thus creating 
interesting implications for suppliers of goods and 
services. Beyond any doubt these new groups have 
been stimulated by education and experience to at- 
tain higher standards of comfort in every branch of 
living than accrued to the previous generation, and 
unless progress in the economy seriously falters 
through undue pressure to satisfy their desires too 
rapidly, living standards will achieve new dimensions. 

Under the upheaval of war, with its abnormal 
siphoning of young men from all sections of the 
country into the Armed Services, and more impor- 
tantly the churning of the population incident to 
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military production, kaleidescopic changes in loca- 
tion of our population have occurred. While the 
back-wash of workers to former homes and occupa- 
tions has been impressive and is still in process, to 
an extent more than might be realized, dislocations 
in the population are likely to develop permanent 


shifts. As these trends in turn are bound to affect 
manufacturing and merchandising policies primarily 
aimed at supplying more and better goods at lower 
prices, their economic importance is obvious. 


Population Shifts 


In the decade prior to Pearl Harbor, chief expan- 
sion in population occurred in urban centers, al- 
though a trend towards suburban living was almost 
equally marked. During this entire ten year period, 
however, dwellers on the farms remained practically 
static numerically, the final total in 1940 being about 
30 million. In the wake of war, it seems that be- 
tween enlistments in the Armed Forces and a rush 
for high-wage employment in military production, 
farm dwellers have shrunk in number to the tune 
of about 6 million at present. Chances that a sub- 
stantial portion of these will return to rural occupa- 
tions are slim, although under the pressure for all- 
out production of food, farm wages on the average 
have nearly tripled during war years. Fact is that 
despite higher living costs in the big cities, the rela- 
tive ease with which offsetting ample incomes can 
be won, and the broader opportunities to satisfy in- 
creasing desires for living comforts, promises to 
settle erstwhile farmers in more populous areas. 
True, an Army survey shows that about a million 
GIs plan to take up farming after their release, but 
if they carry out this program, they are cer- 
tain to innoculate their new locations with mod- 
ernization on a broad scale; at best they will hardly 
make a dent in the wartime trek of rural dwellers 
city bound. 


When the restless shift of workers from one oc- 
cupation to another and from one location to an- 
other settles down, it will be found that certain sec- 





tions of the country have discovered lasting benef 
from their abnormat push into new manufacturiy 
enterprises in wartime. By the same token it mighj 
be said that some time may elapse before less for. 
tunate areas recover a portion of their prewar popy 
lation drained off in other directions, as happene 
on a larger scale with the farmers. During the pas 
five years, the populous Mid-Atlantic area contrib, 
uted many workers to plants in the South Central 
and Pacific Coast States, where climatic condition 
and lusty potentials for postwar growth are likely 
prove permanent attractions. In Texas, for ex 
ample, where the weather is mild, fuel is cheap, anf 
living costs relatively low, this State is aggressive 
striving to build up huge industries to hold its newl 
won complement of war workers, and is in a fai 
way to realize its ambition. Ample supplies of petro. 
leum, potash, natural gas, cotton, and timber, plu 
tremendous food supplies, already are boosting pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber, plastics, chemicals of 
every variety, paper and glass to supply employ- 
ment for a growing and contented population. 
Similarly in the Far Western section, where ship 
building and aircraft production rose to dizzy 
heights in the period of hostilities, costly plants de 
signed to furnish aluminum and steel for munitions 
and vessels are being readjusted to stimulate peace 
time manufacturers on a scale which would have 
seemed visionary in prewar. Abundant power at lov 


cost from Government owned dams, ample suprelc 


of natural gas for industry and householders alike, 
and a traditional flood of fruits and vegetables are 
luring new enterprises and making living practical 
and pleasant for the expanding population. From 
Southern California to the Canadian border, an 
influx of more than a million newcomers and their 
families during the last few years is not likely to 
shrink appreciably. 

War-stimulated industrial growth of the South- 
Eastern section of the country is also certain to con- 
tinue at a rapid pace, and here the relative improve 
ment in living standards is likely to reach its highest 
tempo, for where they (Please turn to page 361) 
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Tax 


—Means Higher Dividends 


—Affects Corporate Reserves 


By H. S. COFFIN 


ONGRESSIONAL ACTION in terminating the excess 
profits tax and lowering the rate slightly upon 
corporate normal and surtaxes has not left the 
Treasury Department altogether too happy. Pres- 
sure for a balanced Federal budget shows no signs 
of letting up, so that despite a constructive squeeze 
upon Government expenses, income tax collectors 
have been urged to overlook no bets to sustain Fed- 
eral revenues in scanning 1946 tax returns. Inter- 
estingly enough, the law provides a means by which 
these sharp eyed inspectors can expand taxable in- 
come in many instances by encouraging greater 
liberality in dividend distributions. Hence a trend to 
swell income for both shareholders and the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue is in the making. 

Pending establishment of a new and permanent 








system of taxation throughout the country to service 
the enormous wartime debt and to carry on what- 
wer Government activities Congress may deem es- 
sential, taxing policies and rules of prewar remain 
in force as a make-shift. And for a good many years 


WHERE 


prior to Pearl Harbor, as everyone knows, the trial 
and error process of taxation led to constant changes 
and a pile of red tape. In the scramble for new 
sources of Federal income, Congress authorized the 
imposition of an undistributed profits tax upon cor- 
porations in the 1936-37 period, only to repeal it in 
short order because of urgent criticisms that it con- 
stituted a barrier against thrift. 

But this lapse to former policies left the door 
Wide open for possible tax evasion by closely held 
corporations, whose wealthy shareholders could, and 
often did, allow earnings to accumulate in the busi- 
ness, rather than add them to personal incomes sub- 
ject to taxes in the highest brackets. To cure this 
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seeming deficiency and to implement the still con- 
troversial policies leading to double taxation of 
corporate profits, Section 102 was inserted in the 
Internal Revenue Code. This provision was designed 
to prevent just such a contingency as mentioned 
above, by penalizing shareholders for deliberate re- 
tention of corporation earnings in a company 
treasury; improper accumulations up to $100,000 
were made subject to a penalty of 2714%, rising to 
3814 % where larger sums were involved. 

While Section 102 indubitably gave the Internal 
Revenue Department a potent weapon with which to 
handle obvious tax abuses, the fact remains that by 
the wording of the provision sole discretion is left 
to the taxing agency in deciding what do or do not 
constitute legitimate accumulations of earnings. As 
matters stand, accordingly, the Treasury has a legal 
right to broaden its conception of improperly with- 
held dividend distributions to include those of any or 
all corporations unable to justify their plea that 
genuine requirements of the business warrant size- 
able retentions of cash resources. 

During war years, the imposition of excess profits 
taxes during the emergency absorbed up to 95% of 
earnings for some corporations and a substantial 
percentage for many others. In view of the un- 
predictable burdens of reconversion, moreover, the 
Government permitted corporations on a broad scale 
to pile up working capital by accelerated amortiza- 
tion of military facilities and by setting up some- 
times enormous reserves for postwar contingencies, 
as will presently be discussed in somewhat more de- 
tail. For easily understandable reasons, accordingly, 
the Treasury Department closed its eyes to Section 
102 during the period of (Please turn to page 359) 
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$9.35 
28.89 
29.08 
15.90 
9.52(a) 
10.50 
12.20 
25.50(c) 
14.49(¢) 
21.10 
19.25(b) 
20.00(b) 
26.08(d) 
52.49 
27.20 
14.00 
39.20 
12.60(d) 
25.30(¢) 
20.90 
29.90(e) 
18.15 
29.18 (f) 
16.48 
22.25 
11.94(b) 
27.60(g) 
13.98(i) 
42.60 
4.85 
13.50(h) 
21.40(b) 
46.50 
26.22 
21.15 
9.30(c) 
17.70 
6.23 
41.60 
12.60 
29.88(c) 
7.20 
14.20 
10.95 
32.00(j) 
54.00(j) 
16.80 
25.35(c) 
15.38 
16.35 


21.40 
16.80 


10.60(a) 
29.40 
15.30(¢) 
49.75(j) 
17.85 











Where Dividend Disbursements Have Been Less Than 70% of Earnings 
1945 1944 1943 1942 
Earn- Divi- % Earn- Divi- Yo Earn- Divi- % Earn- Divi- 
ings dend Paid ings dend Paid ings dend Paid ings dend 
Abbott Laboratories ............cssssee $1.79 $1.10 61% $1.72 $1.10 64% $2.10 $1.00 47% $1.38 $.95 69% 
American Home Products 5.28 3.00 57 4.74 2.70 57 5.16 2.65 51 4.87 2.40 50 
American News 3.29 1.05 32 2.94 -70 30 2.57 -90 835 1.81 -90 50 
American Safey Razor .........ssse 4.00 1.50 38 2.91 1.25 44 2.09 1.00 48 1.69 75 44 
American Type Founders ...........0.0.+ 1.60 50 31 1.68 -50 30 1.96 Nil — 1.43 Ni — 
Anchor Hocking Glass 2.43 1.00 41 2.52 1.00 39 1.99 1.00 50 1.94 1.00 51 
Barker Bros. 1.25 -62Y2 50 1.20 372 31 88 -37Y2 42 -68 25 37 
Bendix Aviati 7.31 2.75 38 7.22 3.00 42 6.95 3.00 43 5.90 3.75 64 
Best Foods 1.68 1.00 59 2.25 1.00 44 1.64 80 49 44 15 34 
Borg Warner 3.84 1.60 42 3.42 1.60 47 3.36 1.60 48 3.09 1.60 53 
Brewing Corp. of Americe ................ 6.84 2.50 36 5.30 2.122 40 5.56 2.00 36 4.51 2.00 44 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale ...........-sss0 2.30 1.00 44 2.34 1.00 43 2.38 70 «29 2.61 60 23 
Champion Poper & Fibre ............0.0 2.04 1.25 61 2.45 1.00 41 3.54 1.00 28 4.68 1.00 21 
Chrysler 8.61 3.00 35 5.70 3.00 53 5.36 3.00 56 3.57 3.50 98 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze ................ 3.65 2.00 55 5.03 2.00 40 5.14 2.00 39 3.95 2.00 51 
Conde Nast Publicati 4.28 1.25 29 3.12 1.00 32 1.47 75 «651 -46 40 «87 
Crown Cork & Seal 3.02 1.25 41 3.74 1.00 27 2.18 -75 34 1.84 50 27 
Crown Zellerbach 1.97 1.00 «51 2.23 1.00 45 2.13 1.00 47 2.86 1.00 35 
Davison Chemical 2.95 1.25 42 2.69 1.25 46 2.42 1.00 41 2.10 60 29 
Diamond T Motor ...........cscscecssessssssee 3.48 1.00 29 4.71 1.25 26 5.85 1.25 21 4.64 1.00 21 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams .............00 7.50 2.22 29 6.12 2.22 36 5.28 2.22 42 5.75 2.22 39 
Dixie Cup 2.83 50 18 2.44 50 20 2.26 -50 22 2.37 50 21 
Dow Chemical 6.02 3.00 50 6.34 3.00 47 6.35 3.00 47 7.14 3.00 42 
Edison Bros. , 1.51 75 50 1.04 60 43 1.08 60 55 1.11 +622 56 
Electric Auto Lite 3.76 2.50 67 4.09 2.00 49 3.52 2.00 57 3.41 2.25 65 
Emerson Electric 2.61 1.00 38 6.39 80 12 2.01 50 25 1.57 35 22 
Firestone Tire & Rubb 7.42 2.50 34 7.34 2.00 27 6.40 2.00 31 5.04 1.50 30 
Froedtert Grain & Malt'g.................. 2.35 1.75 49 1.81 1.00 55 1.54 1.00 65 1.81 1.00 55 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber .................. 5.87 2.00 34 5.90 2.00 34 5.68 2.00 35 5.46 1.25 23 
Gotham Hosiery .......cccececcesesseereeeesee 1.52 75 50 1.09 50 46 1.24 50 40 1.71 25 15 
Grand Union 2.27 1.30 57 1.86 75 40 1.73 50 29 1.77 Nil — 
Hall Printing 2.38 80 33 2.13 1.00 47 2.27 1.00 44 2.64 1.20 45 
Hershey Chocolate 5.26 3.00 57 6.08 3.00 49 5.99 3.00 50 5.62 3.00 53 
Johns-Manville 5.72 3.25 57 6.39 2.75 43 5.27 2.25 43 6.35 2.25 35 
Lily-Tulip Cup 3.39 1.50 44 3.20 1.50 47 3.33 1.50 45 3.14 1.50 48 
McKesson & Robbi 2.46 1.40 57 2.73 1.35 49 2.85 1.15 40 2.99 1.00 33 
National Distillers  ............cssssssesseeees 5.17 2.00 39 4.31 2.00 46 4.14 2.00 48 3.37 2.00 59 
National Gypsum ......c.ceccsscsrsscseesseees 51 25 49 -42 25 59 -50 25 50 -56 25 «45 
Neisner Bros. 4.26 1.25 29 4.22 1.25 30 4.06 1.25 31 4.02 1.25 31 
Newberry, J. J. 1.93 60 31 1.85 60 32 1.90 60 31 1.68 60 36 
Pepperell Mfg. 3.73 2.00 54 3.84 2.00 52 4.04 2.00 49 4.04 2.00 49 
Pfizer (Charles) & Co. .....scssscsssseseee 1.24 +867 69 1.56 -66%3 42 1.19 55 46 -84 56% 67 
Philco 1.73 80 46 2.87 1.20 42 2.60 1.00 39 1.61 75 46 
Ruberoid 2.07 1.25 60 2.08 1.25 60 2.04 1.15 56 2.48 1.15 46 
Schenley Distillers ...........-c.scseeceseee 6.43 1.14 18 4.03 88 22 2.32 -70 830 1.62 35 ©6622 
Sherwin-Williams — ...........s-csseesssnesessenees 7.17 3.75 52 5.55 3.00 54 5.07 3.00 59 7.43 3.00 40 
Si Co. 2.34 1.25 53 2.56 1.25 49 2.08 1.00 48 2.10 1.25 59 
Squibb (E. R.) & Soms .....-.eccceeceeeeee 1.37 -6634 48 1.33 +6633 50 1.60 -66% 41 1.67 75 45 
Standard Brands ............-sscssesesesseees 2.74 1.50 55 2.59 1.00 39 2.63 1.20 46 2.00 40 20 
Studebak 1.39 50 36 1.74 50 29 1.23 25 20 -92 Ni — 
United Biscuit 3.41 1.25 37 3.10 1.00 32 2.70 1.00 37 2.61 1.00 38 
United Carbon 5.69 3.00 53 5.61 3.00 53 5.15 3.00 58 4.47 3.00 67 
U. S. Industrial Chemical 4.49 2.25 50 4.46 2.00 45 3.06 2.00 65 5.30 2.00 38 
U. S. Rubber 4.44 2.00 45 5.31 2.00 38 5.82 1.00 17 1.82 Ni — 
Vick Chemical 2.02 1.00 49 1.81 1.00 55 1.68 1.00 59 1.63 1.20 74 
Walker (Hiram) G. & Worts............ 12.37 4.00 32 9.81 4.00 41 11.86 4.00 34 9.10 4.00 44 
Yale & Towne Mig. ........csccsssssserserees 3.80 1.00 26 2.99 1.00 33 3.00 1.00 33 2.57 1.00 39 
(a) as of March 31, 1945. (b) As of September 30, 1945. (c) As of June 30, 1945. (d) As of April 30, 1945. 
(e) As of July 31, 1945. (#) As of May 31, 1945. (g) As of Oct. 31, 1945. (h) As of Mar. 2, 1946. 
(i) As of January 31, 1946. (j) As of August 31, 1945. 
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Accentuated by shortages, 
prices are spiralling rapidly, 
giving momentum to inflation. 


By WARD GATES 


HE SUBJECT OF INFLATION has been analyzed so 

frequently in recent years as to become almost 
trite by repetition. For more than a decade, it has 
provided a field day for experts and amateurs alike, 
who have explored it from many angles. Diverse 
prognostications have been made as to when inflation 
would come, how it would develop, and what its ef- 
fects would be. And, as we all realize, after viewing 
most of these forecasts in retrospect, by far most 
of them have been wrong. 

But despite all that has been said on the subject, 
inflation represents a more imminent threat than 
ever before, and the business public should not be 
lulled into a false security by the old cry of wolf. 
Inflation is with us here and now, and has, in fact, 
been operative since the early days of the war. 
However, it is now gaining momentum, and indica- 
tions are that it will continue to do so for at least 
the balance of the year and possibly well into 1947. 
How far the inflationary spiral carries, and how 
acute it becomes, will depend upon certain economic 
factors which will be discussed subsequently in this 
article. 


But first it is well to review certain forces which 
have been at work for several years so that the 
present situation and the future outlook can be 
better evaluated. Inflationary potentials have been 
building up since 1933, when the Roosevelt Admin- 


Price control authorities are fighting a 
retreating battle with the price bulge. 
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istration instituted a series of measures designed to 
stimulate business recovery. Some were candidly 
admitted to be inflationary, such as the “revalua- 
tion” of gold, the increase in silver prices and an 
easy money policy, although such designations as 
“reflation” were then employed. As the years went 
by, other Administration policies contributed to a 
growing inflation reservoir, notably the rise in the 


Photo by Acme 








Federal debt and deficit financing. These forces 
were accelerated by our entry into the war, which 
not only created shortages of goods and services, but 
which pyramided the debt structure to fantastic 
proportions. 

To finance the enormous financial requirements 
of the war, the banks were called upon to purchase 
huge quantities of Government securities, and in do- 
ing so, greatly expanded their credit base. This 
“monetization” of the Federal debt, therefore, was 
tantamount to issuing an equal amount of paper 
currency, which has been the familiar pattern of 
such classic inflations as Germany in 1923, France 
in the First Republic and our own country just 
after the Revolution. However, in every such in- 
stance, inflation reached ruinous proportions be- 
cause the economies of these countries were virtually 
wrecked. As such is not the case with this country 
at the present time, our present inflation could not 
conceivably carry anywhere near such extremes. 

The tremendous accumulation of bank credit 
could, of itself, generate a disastrous inflation, were 
it ‘not for powerful Government controls. These 
controls will continue to be effective, even though 
the long era of easy money seems to be reaching its 
climax. 


OPA And Price "Decontrol" 


However, the degree of further inflation from this 
point on will depend largely upon the aberrations 
in our economy, such as strikes, materials shortages, 
plant shutdowns and transportation difficulti s. The 
greater the distortion in the demand supply ‘valance, 
the more critical the inflation danger becomes. <Ac- 
cordingly, the balance of 1946 and the early months 
of 1947 may be regarded as the critical period for 
acute inflation, for it is during this phase that scar- 
city of materials promises to be most acute. Were 
it not for the obstructive effects of strikes and other 
industrial upheavals, production would have been 


much farther advanced by this time and the infla- 
tionary danger measurably lessened. 

The assumption that 1947 should witness the 
gradual ending of the inflationary danger is based 
on the premise of comparatively full production by 
that time. Consequently, anything tending to ac- 
celerate full output will obviously shorten the critical 
inflation phase, whereas a delay in production would 
tend to prolong it. 

Before attempting to estimate how far the price 
bulge is likely to carry through the next six to nine 
months, it is well to recognize the broad areas over 


-which prices have advanced already. Right at the 


moment, the urgent question on the price situation 
is Congress’ disposition of OPA and its control pro- 
visions. However, the point that nearly all contro- 
versies on OPA overlook is that the latter has been 
relaxing controls all along the line for many months. 

Such “decontrol” has taken place in two ways: 
lifting of price ceilings to offset rising manufactur- 
ing costs, and elimination of ceilings altogether in 
other cases. Actually, therefore, OPA has been en- 
deavoring to keep prices from bulging too fast 
rather than freezing the price structure rigidly at 
an arbitrary level. It may be said that the control 
authorities are fighting a slowly retreating battle 
before a rising price trend rather than attempting 
to hold a given position which would prove un- 
tenable. 

Since the first of the year, controls have been re- 
moved completely from some 3,000 products, cover- 
ing a wide range of items in both the consumer and 
industrial fields, and many more cases of decontrol 
are in sight when the present backlog of applications 
is acted upon. In addition to the complete elimina- 
tion of controls, there have been around 350 industry 
wide price rises sanctioned during the same period, 
and over 4,000 individual companies have been 
permitted to raise prices. 

Indicative of the widespread character of these 





PERCENTAGE SCALE : 


COMPARISON OF POSTWAR PRICE TRENDS 1917-1946 
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price advances is the following list of some recent 
typical adjustments: 


TYPICAL PRICE INCREASES AUTHORIZED 
SINCE JANUARY 1, 1946 


Price Increase 


Commodity Authorized 

Automobiles (passenger) *9%, dealers price 

Beef *$0.45 per cwt., to packers and whlslrs. 
Bricks $2.00 per 1,000, all levels 


Building hardware 10-16%, mfrs. price 
Carpets (wool) 5%, mfrs. price 

Cement (Portland) 10c a bbl. at all levels 
Coal 10c a ton, dealer’s price 
Cotton fabrics 6-31%, mfrs. price 


Cotton Ginning Mach’y. 13.4%, mfrs. price 


Crude Oil 10-35c per bbl., all levels 

Flooring 10%, whlsl. price 

Fuel Oil 15-21e per bbl., all levels 

Furniture 3-9%, all levels 

Gypsum $1-$2.40 per ton, all levels 

Kerosene 20-75¢ per gal., all levels 

Lamb 50c per cwt., to packers and whlslrs. 
Men’s Shirts 5%, all levels 

Oil Burners 9%, all levels 


Pork 55¢ per cwt., to packers and whlslrs. 
Pumps (industrial) 11%, mfrs. price 
Shoe Repairs 15-25c, retail 


Shoes 414%, at mfrs. and whlsl. 
Sugar 4c per lb., retail 
Trucks *13-24%, dealer’s price 


Veal 45c per cwt., to packers and whlslrs. 

Work Clothes 12-15%, mfrs. price, and 2214-29c per 
article retail 

* Represents increase over 1942 prices. 


Unfortunately for the consumer, the end of the 
price spiral seems nowhere in sight, at least not for 
the immediate future. The rise in basic materials, 
labor and production costs is creating enormous 
pressure on manufacturers’ profit margins, and con- 
sequently upon their selling prices. For example, 
the prospective higher cost of hides and leather 
portends an upward adjustment of the shoe price 
structure, while an anticipated boost in alloy steel 
will probably be passed along to the consumers of 
various durable products. ‘The markup in alloy 
steel is expected to approximate 3 or 4%, which 
follows the 4% hike permitted for this metal last 
February. 

One of the distinctive features of the present 
cycle of price rises is the leverage of wage increases. 
Labor’s contention — not without justification in 
some instances—is that higher wages are needed to 
offset mounting living costs. However, it is unfor- 
tunate that wage concessions already granted have 
touched off a series of new demands leading to an 
epidemic of strikes and plant shutdowns which im- 
peded production and thus intensified the forces of 
inflation. 


In fact, the labor situation may well be the crux 
of the inflation problem from this point on, as it is 
largely the pressure of wage increases which is forc- 
ing prices upward. The outlook in this respect is 
not too salutary, since an era of new demands ap- 
pears to be in the offing. What is particularly signi- 
ficant is the pattern of wage increases now develop- 
ing, namely, the now familiar “1814c per hour” 
concession. Already established as a precedent in 


the oil, steel and automobile industries, this appears 
to be the minimum objective of the latest current 
union strategy. 
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This is the goal sought by CIO unions in auto- 
motive parts trade, where industry’s wide acceptance 
of the 1814c per hour formula will be pressed vigor- 
ously in the months ahead. To what extent this 
figure will be further accepted by management re- 
mains to be seen, as strong resistance is developing, 
particularly on the part of auto accessory pro- 
ducers and others where the price-wages squeeze is 
especially severe. 

A disturbing factor in the situation is the fact 
that the 1814c figure is regarded as a basic mini- 
mum by some labor leaders, and even as unaccept- 
able by others. John L. Lewis, for instance, re- 
ceived an 1814c offer from the soft coal operators 
even before he called the strike, but the 5c per ton 
levy on coal and other concessions which he finally 
revealed as his aim brings the total wage boost to 
about 25c per hour for Lewis’ miners. 


And, as these columns have previously stressed, 
each wage concession granted serves only to encour- 
age still more demands because of the competition 
between the AF of L and CIO, so that in coming 
months we may expect sporadic outbursts of strikes 
and labor upheavals, especially in the South where 
the two rival organizations are extending their 
membership campaigns. ; 

The resultant rise in labor costs and the hin- 
drance to production are both conducive to inflation, 
and as we have seen that the price bulge is already 
in progress, this promises to be reflected in still 
higher retail prices. Actually, the prospective rise 
in coal prices and freight rates will mean higher 
manufacturing and shipping costs for many basic 
products on which thousands of manufactured ar- 
ticles are priced. 


Inflation Dangers Ahead 


And as prices continue to mount, there is the 
danger that unions will be encouraged to start a 
whole cycle of wage demands all over again. What 
is particularly significant in this connection is that 
labor’s contentions have been based upon a “standard 
of living” argument, with the necessity of adjusting 
wages to prices. It must be remembered that unions 
generally demanded a 30% wage increment when 
the war ended, and have wound up by accepting the 
18!4c figure previously indicated. But now that 
prices are on the ascent, the uneasy feeling exists 
in informed quarters that the labor leaders will press 
for the balance of their original demands later this 
year or early in 1947. 

Such a combination of circumstances is hardly 
encouraging, but there are, fortunately, certain 
mitigating influences at work. Unless the strike 
situation gets completely out of hand, production 
should gradually expand later this year and begin 
to show really substantial gains in the early months 
of 1947. This far, the bulk of our output has been 
concentrated in the lighter industries and those less 
affected by labor pressure, while the heavier goods 
industries have been most seriously affected. How- 
ever, increased production should be realized in the 
latter fields, although the recovery promises to be 
irregular in pattern and (Please turn to page 367) 
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MOST MALIGNED man in town, is President Tru- 
man’s description of his new Treasury Secretary, 
John W. Snyder, and the President joins other 
friends of the new Cabinet member in promising de- 
tractors’ faces will be red when Snyder begins to hit 
his stride, show his talents. Critics blame the ap- 
pointee for many things, too quick reconversion in 
the early post-war days for one thing. He denies 
fault on that score. Mr. Truman hasn’t impressed 
as a selector of key men, but Snyder is highly re- 
garded by Jesse Jones, who doesn’t make many mis- 
takes, and who appointed, promoted Snyder in 





WASHINGTON SEES 


The President's veto of the Case Bill and con- 
gressional acceptance of his decision has sent 
the issue direct to the people, set the Novem- 
ber stage for this country's first close approach 
to the British type of labor vs. conservative 
election. 

Regardless of what the lawmakers may do in 
the dying days of the current session on specific 
legislation, the larger question of labor control 
is headed to the polling booths. Congress knows 
that, used the excuse of a few scattered party 
primaries to close shop for more than a week 
so far as significant action is concerned, Few 
members stayed in Washington. Most headed 
back home for hurried consultation ‘with party 
leaders and some ear-to-the-ground sh ca 
Terms of the house membership (upon whom 
devolved the responsibility of delivering the fell 
blow to the bill, by acting first on the veto and 
saving the senate the necessity of voting) ex- 
pire this year. The legislation will be principal 
campaign issue, the Representatives targets or 
beneficiaries of their constituents’ attitudes and 
reactions. 

Whether organized labor in the long range view 
won or lost, awaits the November decisions. 
Notable was the lack of crowing in the union 
halls. Debated will be the question whether 
the Case Bill was an ill-considered hodgepodge 
of anti-labor proposals, or an orderly codifica- 
tion of industrial statutes. Opposing armies are 


moving into position. 
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federal financial positions. Snyder pitifully lacks 
color, must overcome that deficiency. The build-up 
will begin at once. 


FRED VINSON is a prodigious worker but aside from 
that conceded fact there is very little in his back- 
ground to suggest what kind of a Chief Justice he 
will make. Having served in all three branches of 
the federal system—in congress, as a key man in the 
executive office, and on the appeals court bench—he 
respects the prerogatives of each. Insight, perhaps, 
was his activity on the Court of Appeals in Wash- 
ington, D.C. In five years he turned out more than 
100 written opinions, marked by strict adherence to 
the theory that it is congress’ function to legislate, 
the court to follow the written law, if not plainly un- 
constitutional. That suggests he will be right, left, 
or down-the-middle only as congress changes dir- 
ection. 


PLUMMETING in the past few weeks was the value of 
CIO-PAC political blessing. Most notable illustra- 
tion was the California primary where the labor- 
indorsed didn’t do so well, despite the fact that in 
California the primary recognizes no party label 
and aspirants run for both major party nods. In 
New Jersey, Rep. Fred A. Hartley, jr., piled up a 
tremendous victory vote over primary opposition 
which relied on the congressman’s anti-labor, anti- 
OPA position to defeat him. Democratic chieftains 
here analyzed the results, passed them off as not 
significant, said labor strength never is potent in 
primaries or by-elections, asserts itself nationally. 


COUNTING THE COST of industrial work stoppages, 
Ford Motor Co. estimates its employees have lost 
more than 237 million dollars since September 1, 
and they’re still piling up. And Ford workers 
haven’t been on strike during the period mentioned! 
They have been the victims of strife in plants relied 
upon for supplies, difficulties in coal and rails, and 
when they go back to their desks and machines it 
will be without strike-won benefits. Congress mem- 
bers cite this as proof that it is truly a huge machine 
which ca::’t run with one element stopped; that it 
needs “ove. all attention.” 
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Presidential aides have hastened to explain that President 
Truman's June commencement address in which he deplored the age 
of "bigness" in industry, educational institutions and-~other 
features of American life, was not intended to hint a pending 
change in Administration aims. It was not, they say, an express— 
ion of hope to be translated into actuality. 





























The President was speaking extemporaneously at a college 
which was graduating a class of only 24 students, adapting 
himself to his surroundings. Likely enough, he was thinking of 
the struggle he had just gone through with unions powerful enough 
to challenge the government. It was that type of ~bigness” that 
was charting his mental course. 























In any event it was accepted here that, regardless of 
what the President's true aspiration might be, he is too practi- 
cal to think that such a wish could father the happening in 

this instance. . 














Upward spiral of prices definitely is on the way and there's not a thing OPA 
can do to stop it. Victory of John L. Lewis over the government will mean higher 
coal prices, naturally; the railroads haven't yet sighted relief to offset their 
added costs; coffee prices are on the way up — probably five cents a pound. 








In the food field, butter, cream and cheese increases have been granted; 
removal of subsidies will force the government's hand and bring about compensating 
price rises. And the Department of Agriculture says it has found evidences that 
livestock and grain are being held back from the market in the hope of higher 
ceilings or freedom from OPA. 




















Chester Bowles is still cagy about his posskice. future but the impression 
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of Connecticut in n the Fall. Political writers who — intesvigued” him came away 
with the conviction that he wants to run for governor or United States Senator. 

His love of the Washington scene is cooling and the prospect is he will try for the 
state capitol at Hartford. 


Important change in the OPA situation as fateful June 30 (its legislatively 
fixed expiration date) neared was the decline in public demand for a full-year 
extension and elimination of crippling amendments. The senate committee went ahead 
with its bludgeon with almost no protest from the constituencies. 
































Republicans leading the drive to kill or maim the price control law agreed 
with Administration supporters that the mail had been running about five—to—one 
in opposition to the house-passed measure at the outset. But it trickled down to 
virtually no mail, either way. Obvious answer was that more immediate and pressing 
issues had cropped up, diverted attention to rail and coal strikes, disputes in the 
maritime and anthracite industries, threat of a bread famine. 
































Growth of the race—track industry is being encouraged by the search of new 
"painless" state and local taxes. Licensing of "jockey clubs" will be made an issue 
by many re-election seeking members of congress who have been impressed by federally 
gathered statistics. 




















several state treasurers have found that playing the ponies is a profitable 
venture — for the governments. In 21 states permitting pari-mutuel betting, the 
take from the windows added 70 million dollars to state bank accounts. New York 
led with 30 millions, California took 12 millions, Illinois counted in 4 millions, 
and Maryland 3 millions. 
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Race tracks have proved a serigus headache in many industrial centers, 








wholly apart from any anti-gambling attitude. They account for wholesale absenteeism 
during the running season. New Jersey industry united in a fight on recent con— 
struction of two, entered the fray too late, lost. 











House democrats are wondering if their Chief didn't put them on the spot 
with his free-swinging demand for sweeping labor legislation, coming at a time when 
the cauldron of public resentment against the unions was churning, making it impos— 
sible for them to do anything but go along with the bill. Many of Mr. Truman's Ss 
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Some members of the democratic majority are buoying their political spirits 
by asking one another, "Where else does labor have to go?" The inquiry is put in a 
Way which denotes that the question supplies its own answer, nowhere. 

















Not certain, of course, is the repeated assertion that President Truman has 
@riven millions of voters into the republican ranks. Cited is the undoubted fact 
that A. F. Whitney, head of the railway trainmen, will offset much of the loss by his 
demonstrated ineptness. His handling of the strike made many union men cringe. 
And in labor organizations, nobody loves a loser. ° 




















Whitney has embarrassed the republicans by his threat to spend the union's 47 
million dollar bank account to defeat the President and those who supported the _ the 
Administration's labor bill. ~ That suggests a possible violation on of federal campaign 
fund limits — 15 times over. It has the democratic party leaders chuckling. Their 
aupons {ion bothered them so long and effectively because Mr. Roosevelt accepted one— 
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etige out, - the shoe placed on the other | foot. 





Lewis, wise old owl of the bituminous coal union must have rubbed the seat 
of his trousers reflectively when he read Whitney's pledge to remake the country. 
Lewis tried it in 1936. He promised to quit the CIO presidency if his membership 
didn't follow him into the republican party. He found he couldn't carry the miners 
g@long politically, eager as they might be to follow him occupationally. John 

L. quit the CIO leadership, remained at the head of United Mine Workers. The latter 
job paid him his salary, the former paid off in honors. 


























War Assets Administration finally is taking the brakes off simplified selling 
practices: Decentralization will be the keynote. At scores of points of surplus 
property concentration — war plants, military installations, warehouses — there 
will be self—contained selling staffs. They'll be auxiliaries of the regional 
offices, fanning out in broader coverage the existing setup. 























variety of i items. Interested persons inspect the materials or on saan: they buy, pay, 
and carry away. It's as simple as that. Red tape and paper work will be cut to the 
absolute minimum. Regional offices soon will be administrative in purpose. The 
President has heartily approved the idea. 











Appointment of Eugene Meyer as president of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development came as. a surprise to Washington's political fore— 
Casters. They had Lewis Douglas cast in the role with William L. Clayton of the State 
Department a second choice. 
































Eminently successful in private and public finance and in the newspaper pub-— 
lishing business, Meyer was first chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
He's known as a cautious handler of both private and public funds, as befits one who 
will dominate a board of 12 directors with capital of 7.67 billion dollars to work 
with in international credits. 
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Backlog of demand for various types of industrial machinery has been 





augmented by heavy wartime depreciation and reconversion requirements. 


An Investment Stake In... 


Diversified MACHINERY Stocks 


By H. F. TRAVIS 


S HAREHOLDERS IN SOME CONCERNS making machin- 

ery or machine tools may have experienced nat- 
ural anxiety when recent dividend declarations 
proved disappointing. In scanning the temporary 
handicaps hampering progress for this important 
industry, however, and at the same time weighing 
longer term potentials on the encouraging side, the 
latter appear to have decidedly the best of the com- 
parison. But so complex is this industry in its 
product output and the many markets which it 
serves that it is well to probe more deeply than 
mere generalities would permit. 

As the entire world struggles to readjust itself in 
postwar for recovery from five years of total upset, 
it is no exaggeration to term machine efficiency as 
the main hope of civilization. Nations already 
highly industrialized prior to the outbreak of hostili- 
ties must now either start again from scratch to re- 
construct their battered plant capacity to supply 
primary needs of their population for jobs and es- 
sential goods, or as here in America to retool on an 
unprecedented scale in abandoning military produc- 
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tion for a record output in civilian durables. Add 
to the tally a determination by former laggards in 
industrialization to become more self sufficient, and 
over-all assured demand for modern equipment for 
years to come will involve many billions of dollars. 
Indeed, the amount of machinery required will be 
more than twice that of past years, in the opinion 
of well rated experts, or far beyond the limits of 
manufacturers as a whole to supply, certainly for 
five years to come. All of which points to a newly 
gained measure of stability for this traditionally 
volatile industry, atop of five years feverish activity 
during war years. In any event, spotty performance 
in early 1946 can be regarded as transient in char- 
acter—likely to give way to substantial improve- 
ment when industrial strife subsides and when Gov- 
ernment owned surplus machines overhanging the 
market are absorbed. 

The onward march of mass production methods 
during the past half century, resulting in higher 
wages plus shortened working hours for labor and 
an abundance of goods for the consumer at progres- 
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sively lower prices, is attributable almost entirely to 
technological i improv ements in machinery. By speed- 
ing up output*through main reliance upon mechan- 
ical efficiency rather than upon human effort, man- 
hour costs per unit of production here in the United 
States have trended consistently downward. Big 
problem ahead will be to accelerate this favorable 
factor fast enough to warrant the current upsurge 
in costs of wages and materials; upon the success 
of the efforts to be undertaken will 
depend the outcome of the contro- 
versial boom-or-bust period ahead. 
Hence, tremendous responsibility 
rests upon the shoulders of machine 
designers and technicians in meet- 
ing the challenge which presents it- 
self, as well as upon makers of con- 
sumer durables to utilize the most 
up-to-date equipment it is possible 
for them to acquire. 

During the depressive years of 
the 1930-1940 decade, when trial- 
and-error policies of the Govern- 
ment created widespread uncer- 
tainty among manufacturers of 
metal goods, replacement of obsolete machinery was 
deferred upon a broad scale, with the result that 
while certain fortunate producers of capital goods 
did fairly well, other segments of the industry famed 
far less fortunately, sustaining the reputation of the 
industry for cy clical instability and tarnishing the 
investment aspects of shares in makers of mac -hiner Vv 
and machine tools to a measurable extent. But, at 
long last, disregarding abnormal conditions in 1946 
the industry appears headed for a prolonged period 
of prosperity, although in the long run when supply 
catches up with demand, volume may decline for a 
while. When this time arrives, however, instability 
may become expressive as in_ similar past 
periods, for improvement in technology is an endless 
process, and to keep abreast in every competitive 
period ahead, users of machinery may have to scrap 
a lot of perfectly serviceable equipment in order to 
replace it with cost-saving new units. 

In support of this premise, the war-stimulated 
advance in technology as applied to machine effi- 
ciency makes it probable that a great proportion 
of equipment now in use is either already outmoded 
or soon will be. For example, despite the carefully 
warehoused machinery and tools hoarded by the 
automobile industry for postwar production of cars 
closely similar to models of 1941, an immediate de- 
mand after VJ-Day for new equipment to cost about 
$150 million appeared on the scene. Fact is that 
along around Pearl Harbor, the bulk of machinery 
in use in the United States was over ten years old- 
some of it as ancient as twenty years—and since 
then almost startling improvements in design and 
efficiency have been achieved. In other words, while 
1.7 million machine tools made possible the mar- 
vellous production record of America at war, the 
bulk of them are more than ever outmoded now. 

Thus both large and small manufacturers of con- 
sumer durables in every classification are forced to 
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eye replacements in a new light, if they hope to 
keep up with the competitive procession now form- 
ing ranks. Hundreds of thousands of small plants 
manufacturing durables, formerly reliant upon low 
overhead to hold down costs, now are keenly aware 
that in the unfolding competitive race it just won’t 
do any longer to coast along with equipment which 
will merely produce results irrespective of speed in 
unit production. Demand for machinery from this 
widely scattered base, while individ- 
ually small, adds up to very sizable 
potentials for the proper equipment. 
As for the largest mass producers, 
split pennies are likely to be the 
make or break factor in industrial 
success. For instance, half a cent 
on each of the some 2,000 compon- 
ents in an automobile totals ten dol- 
lars, or $100 million when 10 million 
‘ars are involved. Such potential 
savings are not only on the cards by 
availment of ultra-modern machin- 
ery, but they warrant its capital in- 
vestment on an increasing scale by 
every branch of the manufacturing 
industry, not alone makers of durables but widely 
spread over fields such as textiles, rubber, chemicals, 
and what not. 

To just what extent war time progress in know- 
how to effect mechanical improvements will impinge 
upon the mounting trend of production costs is of 
course as yet indeterminable, but that its impact will 
be highly constructive appears undeniable. Care- 
fully guarded secrets of improved machine efficiency 
learned through experience in establishing extraor- 
dinary output records to meet military exigencies are 
still hidden from public gaze. But leaders like Gen- 
eral Motors, for example, broadly hint at new hori- 
zons for production schedules when they can square 
away finally, with current restrictive handicaps 
brushed side. And a clue to the soaring abil- 
ity of new machines to pay for themselves within a 
relatively short time is disclosed by widespread ap- 
peals to Congress to permit more 1 rapid amortization 
of mechanical equipment from the tax angle. 

An interesting example of this is shown by recent 
testimony of a smaller manufacturer before a Con- 
gressional tax committee, and as it highlights the 
problems and potentials of every user of machines, 
we briefly quote a part of the testimony given. “I 
require a substantial quantity of new machine tools”, 
said the owner of the Barco Manufacturing Co., of 
Chicago, in a letter to the House Ways and Means 
Committee, “to increase the quantity and volume of 
production, and to replace tools suffering from war 
production. These tools are extremely high in price, 
because of high price conditions, but in spite of 
these high costs, American ingenuity has built into 
these machines a production which under ideal con- 
ditions would return their entire cost to me in one 
year’s time or less, on a normal daily operation” 
While indubitably the case cited is an extreme one, 
it does illustrate what unrecognized potentials exist 
for both users and makers of mechanical equipment 
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in the era ahead. Quite clearly this progressive 
manufacturer has become alert to the practical ad- 
vantages of accelerated replacement of equipment 
on a dollars and cents basis, provided tax require- 


ments do not prove too restrictive. That tens of 
thousands of similar manufacturers have become 
like minded needs little supporting evidence. As- 
suredly it points to more rapid turnover of out- 
put by the makers of machines than has been their 
past experience. 

Strikes, shortage of manpower and materials, and 
hesitant policies of buyers to make contracts for 
new equipment until the economic skies clear up 
somewhat, have naturally left their passing mark 
upon most segments in the machinery field. Despite 
these transitory handicaps, however, unfilled orders 
in the machine tool industry rose to over $180 mil- 
lion at the end of April, a gain of more than $5 


million compared with the previous month. Cur- 
rently the backlog averages better than seven 


months’ business, and the upward trend is encourag- 
ing, especially as Government sales of surplus ma- 
chinery are running at a rate of about $20 million 
per month, and at that after a discount of nearly 
50% from actual cost levels. Apparently this com- 
petition is not proving altogether too burdensome 
upon the industry, although - its impact will be felt 
for quite a while yet t ahead. The Government-owned 
machines and tools, while well reconditioned are 
somewhat obsolete aready, regardless of their rela- 
tively recent acquisition, and many would-be buyers 
eye them askance in the urge for the most modern 
equipment, regardless of the price factor. Heavy 
capital goods “lend by Washington, furthermore 
are pele all over the country, involving diffi- 
culty in inspection, as well as additional costs for 
dismantling and transportation. The surplus goods 
factor will continue to be somewhat of an annoyance 


to makers of new machines until domestic and for- 
eign markets more nearly absorb the supply, but it 
is not as serious as had been anticipated; sooner 
rather than later, it will cease to be a worry. 
Foreign demand for machines already is larger 
than in normal prewar years, when an average of 
about 20% of American production went abroad. 
In recent months, buyers from other countries have 
been taking about 27% of our output, and as time 
goes on this percentage is likely to increase some- 
what. In the longer range term, competition from 


Foreign Competition 


foreign sources will become increasingly evident, 
despite the important elimination of German manu- 
facturers. England now requires her machinery 
makers to export at least 50% of their output, re- 
gardless of urgent needs at home. And the entire 
economy of Russia is geared to production of capi- 
tal goods for the next five years and longer. In the 
rehabilitation of a large portion of Europe at least, 
it is not going to be easy going for American con- 
cerns to force their way into promising markets, 
especially in the Eastern section. In Latin-American 
countries the outlook for us is more favorable, pro- 
vided we do not outprice ourselves competitively 
through mounting costs of production. 

In viewing the machinery industry somewhat more 
narrowly to detect and appraise potentials in the 
making for its numerous important segments, it 
must be realized that production and sales of heavy 
capital goods are one thing, and output of light 
machines and tools quite another story. Suppliers of 
earth moving equipment and pneumatic tools, for 
instance, must measure potentials for expanding de- 
mand according to progress in public and private 
construction, as well as mining activities. 

While progress here (Please turn to page 339) 

















Statistical Review of Diversified Machinery Stocks 
$ Per Common Share 
1946 Price- 
Net Current 1936-39 1945 1945 1945 (to date) Recent Earnings 

Assets* Avge. Net Net &:P-T. Dividend Dividend Price Ratio Yield 
American Machine & Fdry. ..... $ 5.95 $1.03 $1.02 N.A. $ .80 $ .40 $ 35 34.3 237 
Babcock & Wilcox 48.00 41 6.00 N.A. 1.75 Pr 57 9.5 3.1 
Black & Decker 13.37 2.00 2.13 $5.65 1.60 .80 43 20.2 3.7 
Bliss, E. Ww. 15.35 38 def. .14 Nil 1.00 Nil. 32 —_— 3.1 
Bucyrus-Erie 9.40 80 1.12 2.58 .70 .30 23 20.5 3.0 
Buffalo Forae 11.60 1.24(e) 3.11 6.36 1.80 .90 35 11.2 5.1 
Bullard 23.45 1.67 251 77 2.00(b) 1.00(c) 45 17.9 4.4 
Caterpillar Tractor 26.60 3.69 3.46 Nil 2.50 1.50 78 22.5 3.2 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool o....00.000...... 28.40 1.54 3.57 N.A. 1.50 50 31 8.7 4.8 
Fairbanks Morse 40.24 K ALY: 4.34 NuA. 2.50 1.00 79 18.2 aa 
Food Machinery 35.95 2.86 6.73 22.16 1.55(a) .80 96 14.2 1.6 
Foster Wheeler 21.58 deficit 2.50 N.A, 1.50 1.25 44 17.6 3.4 
Ingersoll Rand 33.20 6.89 6.03 N.A. 6.00 3.00 151 25.0 4.0 
International Harvester : 55.60 4.20 4.42 Nil 3.00 1.95 100 22.6 3.0 
Link Belt . 25.30 2.19 3.60 N.A. 2.00 1.00 62 17.2 3.2 
Mesta Machine .00.0.....0ccccceee 7.15 3-02 3.19 3.70 2.50 1.87!) 60 18.8 4.2 
Monarch Machine Tool . 20.20 1.87 2.66 N.A, 2.00 1.00 43 16.2 4.7 
National Acme nee Be ssee tad 26.02 1.44 3.58 9.80 2.00 1.00 4l 11.5 4.9 
Niles-Bement-Pond serie ieevtenas 17.28 1.32 1.85 1.09 1.00 Nil 20 10.8 5.0 
United Eng. & Fdry. 12.05 3.61 2.79 ae 2.00 1.00 54 19.3 3.7 
U.S. Hoffman Machinery 13.85 54 2.74 8.70 1.00 5 43 15.7 y 
Worthington Pumn & Me ooo... 32.60 .82 5.85 20.95 1.50 75 63 10.7 2.4 
* After senior securities (a) Plus 25%, Stock (b) Includes 50c pay able January 4, 1946 (c) Exclude 
N.A.—Not Available (e) 1938-9 Avge. ie _— iit ” ne eae ee es 
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.-. Communist Pressure in France 
... Important Developments In Mexican Industry 
..-Customs Accord In Northwestern Europe 


..». The German Economic Dilemma 





b ipe MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS have recently raised 
the hope that France has been definitely won to 
cooperation with the West and that her economic 
recovery will be stepped up. In the elections held 
for the Constitutional Assembly on June 2, the 
political balance was shifted to the right, the Popu- 
lar Republicans replacing the Communists as the 
strongest party. This renders it fairly certain that 
the new Assembly — which will draw up a new 
Constitution and a bill of rights for property-owners 
— will also provide for a Senate that will act as a 
check on legislation and for an enlargement of presi- 
dential executive powers. But extensive program of 
nationalization will probably be pushed with un- 
diminished vigor, for the Popular Republicans, al- 
though right of the center, are nevertheless more 
radical than the New Dealers and committed to a 
modification of the free enterprise system. 

The granting of a $1,400 million loan to France 
by the United States has been another important 
development. The loan consists of a $720 million 
credit for settlement of lend-lease and the purchase 
of surplus Army and Navy equipment (original 
cost $1,400 million), a $30 million credit for the 
purchase of 75 Liberty ships, and a $720 million 
loan from the Export-Import Bank for the pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment needed in the 
fulfillment of the five-year plan of reconstruction 
and modernization of industries. The Export-Im- 
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By JOHN LYONS 






















new money. Our total post-war credits to France 
have been brought up to about $1,950 million. 

In return for the loan, France has agreed to co- 
operate with us in the postwar trade liberalization 
program. She will reduce existing tariffs to the pre- 
war level, abandon the prewar policy of protecting 
French producers with import quotas, and relinquish 
the subsidizing of exports that was adopted last 
year as a means of promoting French exports. She 
will also withdraw Government purchasing missions 
and return the trade with the United States to pri- 
vate channels as early as possible. 


French Recovery Under Way 


The loan, by permitting France to start im- 
mediately with the re-equipment of industries, is 
bound to speed up economic recovery in general and 
prove an effective means of checking the growth of 
political radicalism. There has been a slow but steady 
recovery as the coal and transportation difficulties 
are being overcome. In cotton textile, rayon, coal, 
glass, and a number of other industries, production 
is close to or even in excess of the 1938 level. The 
output of heavy industries is about two-thirds as 
large as before the war. But the restoration to the 
pre-war production level—which under the five-year 
reconstruction and modernization plan is to be 
achieved by the end of 1946—is not enough if war- 
time destruction and twenty years of neglect are to 
be made up. Among other things, the plan calls for 
increasing the national production by 20 per cent 
by the end of 1950, for the replacement of 250,000 
machines in industry, and for providing 50,000 trac- 
tors to the French agriculture. If it is carried out, 
France should again be one of the leading industrial 
nations, with an industrial potential larger than that 
of Germany, where factories are being dismantled. 
But two great problems will have to be solved first: 
one is financing—the cost of modernization and re- 
equipment is to be around $35 billion—and the 
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second is the shortage of labor, the latter being the 
most powerful argument for increasing the produc- 
tivity of the French worker. 

In a sense, the major postwar problems facing 
the Mexican industries resemble closely those facing 
the French: modernization and the acceleration of 
industrialization. Unlike French industries, however, 
Mexican industries received a tremendous stimulus 
during the war, partly as a result of the expansion 
of domestic market—the money income of Mexican 
people is said to have at least trebled in the past 
six or seven years—and partly as a result of in- 
creased demand from the United States. According 
to a statement of President Avila Camacho, some 360 
new manufacturing enterprises began to operate 
since 1939. Several hundred others are being or- 
ganized, spurred by high prices, high tariff protec- 
tion, relative lack of competition, special franchises, 
tax exemption, and financial assistance provided by 
Government institutions. 


Problems In Mexico 


But because of their mushroom-like growth dur- 
ing the economic hey-day of wartime years, a good 
many Mexican industries have become vulnerable 
not only to the outside competition, but also to the 
competition of American branch factories that are 
being established in Mexico in ever increasing num- 
bers. Characteristic of the situation is the fact that 
some 130 Mexican industrial enterprises have al- 
ready applied for increased tariff protection, al- 
though competition with outside products has 
hardly begun. The basis of the vulnerability of many 
Mexican industries is their high production costs. 
Mexican cotton fabrics, for example, sell in various 
Central American markets at about one-third more 
than a similar American product. The high produc- 
tion costs can be explained only partly by the lack 
of industrial know-how: some of the older mills have 
antiquated equipment, and many new ones, estab- 
lished during the war, could get but discarded equip- 
ment from the United States. The real trouble lies 
in wages being too high in relation of the produc- 
tivity of the Mexican worker, although in dollars 
and cents his earnings are but a fraction of what 
the American workman earns. 

How can the situation be remedied? The answer 
is that extensive modernization of the Mexican in- 
dustrial plant is the only way of raising the labor 
productivity and of maintaining and even increasing 
present wage rates. The problem is not so much how 
to pay for new equipment—the Bank of Mexico has 
accumulated during the war a reserve of some $400- 
450 million in gold and dollars which could be used 
in financing the purchases abroad —it is rather a 
problem getting speedy delivery of necessary ma- 
chines from the United States and various Euro- 
pean countries, before the production costs advance 
further. In 1945 and during the first four months 
of this year, the Mexican cost of living has been 
advancing at the rate of 15 to 20 per cent a year 
and is now almost 150 per cent higher than before 
the war and some 250 per cent higher than in 1934. 
The wages have risen on an average about 125 per 
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cent since 1939, but another general increase may 
be necessary before long. In other words, unless 
Mexican industries (and also agriculture) are able 
to produce more goods and more efficiently, the in- 
flationary spiral will carry prices and costs so high 
that the only way out will be a crash. 

The other major postwar problem of Mexico con- 
cerns, to quote from President Avila Camacho’s mes- 
sage to the Mexican Congress, the acceleration of 
industrialization so as to prop up the country’s 
economy and raise the standard of living through a 
general increase of the productivity of Mexican peo- 
ple. The message implied that the country is now 
ready for a more advanced stage of industrializa- 
tion: the processing of various raw materials, such 
as zinc, copper and silver, and exporting them in 
the manufactured form rather than as raw materials. 

The problem is whether Mexican capital is suffi- 
cient for the carrying out of such a project. Un- 
questionably the cooperation of foreign capital will 
be necessary (as well as foreign know-how), but the 
Mexicans stress that they are willing to welcome it 
only if foreign capital does not seize control of 
existing industries or does not dominate the new 
ones. Except in a few special cases, all industrial 
enterprises must now have at least 51 per cent of 
the stock in Mexican hands. Meanwhile the great 
boom in establishing new industries continues. The 
plants that are in process of construction—some of 
them may be already operating—include: Celanese 
Mexico, Viscosa Mexicana, Asbestos de Mexico, Ce- 
mento del Pacifico, Cementos Anahuac, Texcoco 
soda factory, Reynolds International. Other smaller 
plants are to make electric insulators, refrigerators, 
gas ranges, garbage incinerators, steel pipes, alumi- 
num ingots. Proposed are: Another Goodyear tire 
factory, Dupont rayon mill, radio assembly plant, 
two new cement plants, and many others. 

A month or so ago, the Governments of the 
Netherlands, Belgium (Please turn to page 362) 


Germany's chaotic condition is one of the chief 
problems facing the planners of c new Europe. 
































Clouding Horizons 


FOR 


UTILITY COMPANIES 





By KENNETH T. WYNNE 


fee THE UTILITY COMPANIES, as for American in- 
dustry in general, the year 1945 marked the 
successful completion of one important task and the 
beginning of another. For its creditable perform- 
ance in meeting the unprecedented demands of war- 
time conditions, the utility industry need bow to no 
other division of our economic organization. Des- 
pite manpower shortages and construction and main- 
tenance difficulties, it achieved a superb record for 
which the American people may praisefully repeat 
the words of Rear Admiral W. R. Monroe, U.S.N.— 
“You delivered, each and every one of you—from 
executives in the front office to the men who climb 
the poles. When we asked for power we got 
POWER and not—thank God—alibis.” 

In 1944, the last full year of the war a new all- 
time record in the production, sales and revenues of 
the electric utility industry was established and full 
service was maintained to all customers, military 
and civilian. Meanwhile, what has been one of the 
proudest claims of the utility companies for many 
years, that its rates to consumers have shown con- 
tinued reductions, was again upheld. According to 
the recent series of index numbers published by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, in which 
the period 1935-1939 is used as a base, the cost of 
residential electricity for 1944 stood at 79.3 com- 
pared with a cost of living, on the same base for 
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that year, of 125.5. During 1944 the cost of resi- 
dential electricity DECREASED 2.0 points con- 
trasted with an INCREASE in the cost of living of 
1.9 points. 

The year 1945 was mixed for the utilities in re- 
flection of the transitional influences prevailing in 
that period. Because of the sudden curtailment of 
war goods production after V-J Day in August, 
there was a pronounced drop in the use of power by 
industrial customers although demands for electri- 
city from commercial and residential users con- 
tinued to show high rates of increases, despite short- 
ages of appliances. Residential service during 1945 
showed an increase of 9 per cent over 1944, small 
light and power and street lighting gained one per 
cent while electrified railroads lost three per cent 
and industrial service declined six per cent. The 
addition of nearly 800,000 customers, despite labor 
and materials shortages for construction, brought 
the total number of customers to 34 million at the 
end of the year. About 150,000 farms were added 
to the lines .of the business-managed electric utili- 
ties, and Rural Electrification Administration re- 
ports indicate that 120,000 more farms were added 
on the lines of rural cooperatives, bringing the total 
of electrified farms to slightly over three million, or 
more than half of the 5.9 million farms in the coun- 
try. The consolidated income statement of the 
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business-managed electric utilities for 1945 showed 
little change from the previous year. Gross rev- 
enues were substantially unchanged at $3 billion 
and net income was about 2 per cent above the $517 
million of 1944. The production of electric power 
by all agencies contributing to the public power 
supply approximated 221 billion kilowatt hours in 
1945, a decrease of approximately 3 per cent from 
the amount generated a year earlier. 

In the first quarter of 1946 net income was far 
in excess of the same 1945 period for most mixed 
utility companies with representative earnings re- 
ports showing individual company gains ranging 
from 44 per cent to 63 per cent ahe: ad of last year. 
Removal of the Excess Profits Tax and substitution 
of a new thirty-eight per cent rate made the most 
important single contribution to the improvement, 
although other benefitting factors included in- 
creased residential and commercial sales, lower in- 
terest rates on bonded debt, and reduced preferred 
dividend requirements as well as elimination of re- 


serve charges occasioned by wartime accounting 
procedures. Second quarter earnings, however, 


have undoubtedly been adversely affected by the 
paralyzing wave of industrial strikes. Production 
of electricity for the week ended June 1, for example, 
totaled 3.74 billion kilowatt hours, a drop of eleven 
per cent from the corresponding week of 1945; while 
sales of the gas utility industry declined 1.6 per 
cent in the week ended May 25. Natural gas sales 
for the same week were 2.8 per cent under the like 
period a year earlier. One specific effect of the 
railroad strike cited by the Edison Electric Institute 
was the estimated loss of some 20 million kilowatt 
hours of electric railroad business. Another inter- 
esting sidelight on the coal strike is contained in the 
report of coal inventories of electr.c utility power 
plants issued by the Federal Power Commission. 
According to these figures coal on hand on May 1, 
1946 dropped to the equivalent of a 75 days supply, 
from a 100 days supply on the first of April; and it 
is probable that the inventories 

as of June 1 have shrunk con- 
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from peace production to war production. 
tunately, the movement was not allowed to 
gress very far, however, before it was brought 
practically to a standstill by the alarming adoption, 
by government officials and organized labor, of the 
fallacy that wages may be increased sud- 
without an increase in the 


economic 
denly and substantially 
price of things we buy. 

Were it possible to pass investment 
upon the utilities from the standpoint of such simon- 
pure economic considerations as availability of sup- 
ply, stability of product demand, mechanical or 
technological skill in operation, efficiency of man 
agement and territorial growth the future would be 
bright indeed. But to be realistic we must also view 
them in their guise as a politically weak group of 
companies having in an important part of the pub 
lic’s eye the aspect of rich monopolies, and, hence, 
the legitimate subjects of rigid regulation and super 
vision properly cantvollialle whenever and wherever 
possible by the threat of municipal or Federa! com- 
petition. 
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most surprising economic phe- 
nomena was the fact that the 
widely predicted industrial 
production slump with its at- 
tendant epidemic of unemploy- rr) 
ment did not materialize; but 
instead, American industry, to 
the surprise of nearly every- 
body proceeded with the recon- 
version from war to peace with 
almost the same startling 
smoothness and speed which 
characterized its conversion 
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Public utility companies possess no special im- 
munity from the economic laws governing wages 
and prices in general industry and so, in 1945, 
many of them were compelled to increase substanti- 
ally the rates of pay to their employees and they are 
now receiving the further shock of increased costs 
of labor, material and equipment which go into the 
construction of electric generating stations, pipe- 
lines and other items of plant. These indirect cost 
increases are inescapable, of course, but of probably 
greater immediate concern is the distortion wrought 
upon direct expenses of operation. It is a well pub- 
lished fact that the most important single ingredi- 
ent of the cost of electric power is the price of fuel, 
with this item alone accounting for approximately 
thirty-five per cent of the total cost of steam- 
generated electricity. During the last few years 
the largest relative increase in the cost of electric 
utility operation has been the price of coal; and just 


recently a serious mark-up resulted from settlement 
of the bituminous coal strike which portends a rise 
in price to at least $5 a ton, compared with $3.10 
a ton in 1939. And to this must shortly be added 
increased freight rates to offset the added costs of 
rail labor. 

The possible effects of these developments upon 
the business-managed steam generating utility com- 
panies are ominous indeed. To begin with these 
companies do not enjoy even the meagre benefits of 
limited price competition as it exists today under 
OPA jurisdiction for other industries. Most manu- 
facturing establishments have some hope of obtain- 
ing compensating price adjustments upon presenta- 
tion of their cases to the proper control board with- 
out too much delay and expense. But the utilities 
must go through the painfully slow process of in- 
vestigation, review and decision before they may 
consider raising their rates ; and even then the politi- 








1945 Key Statistics and Ratios on... 


Electric-Gas Operating Cos. 


Common. Cons. Detroit Pacific 
Edison Edison Edison G. & E. 
PEPE a MOAN NSS assis csesssscsssusessincessrocessevésccenascveceoasasdseesteassbonsienensessedtadens eecadiueanceles $742 $1,174 * $354 $851 
SMR DREA ICI co cvs) csv anisinaevcdnscoisnbnesanncennabaosensidessasies oo agen easiecredencaloa kt Sccacgevtucesateadeeis 193 164 85 204 
San RaPneOn STD MASUD TENE 20D cos cones sexes chgdsces caches Secu edu ed cau sdsuca maces desea pa tasecesec Suds esttousspesageiecnbestiees eee” ea 7, = 
Pe ae RRR AG oc us co cect del cce kc adaantsie teas and sdabon aiecsesieeassabons eaves tetnele ba ecerts 549 1,010 262 647 
CAPITAL RATIOS—RATIO OF SENIOR SECURITIES TO NET PLANT... 54.5% 41.4% 44.0% 47.5% 
Senior securities to total capitalization............ DERPRNA ti sek, SA SY en ee) 44.1%, 41.4% 48.0%, 50.8% 
Preferred stock to total capitalization..................... or ene eae. i Pe 23.6 
Common stock to total capitalization... (j)............0.ccccccecccceeseseseseseseees octirattis fiche give ssa dhits Mecsiee Seat 55.9 38.8 52.0 25.6 
ANALYSIS OF REVENUES—ELECTRICITY %........ a Scphsch wseanghoccttesGiaeuidawcsal eat ee eee ses 90.0% 79.0% 97.0% 70.0% 
Raia aa Neel ‘cess Nass okiedgtes Gdliaonnciastasacsepsvaniaandldemosaensra 10.0 lve 29.0 
DEY BREE ED ORES IGE Sie MERE URN OR Te ARTE Sint treliressccei aia Siccsaeenemmereeeciuntss eal. fee aeakere geen 
RMN NIN IR 9 oa 25h Se bsps backende oe bascas xt vaabSntgavhbpkaabnccocebecostovietnetess E caheatiivecdiivmstaastanet ening — _atdyabs 6.0 3.0 1.0 
INCOME ACCOUNT—GROSS REVENUES ee bebtelt cc sie depieshian ites AAR Suvatuicianetee Rovilotat $192 $298 $85 $160 
Operating expenses (incl. pur. power or gas)... Lesa acte eras Bcicsvesieebuasc us tiacoecsecstaaancsanr as datas 78 115 41 5| 
ONION eae ae chee Loca ateg cy ch too yh esis oosondbabvt ves ves Reale GASINN EVAL eabes TRcak sasha thn basses sees | 31 6 6 
ENTS NSS ig RCS FE create te enn ERED SERIE ee NR Ceres 20 35 10 21 
nae eMC NN MAINT TIMID cs faces esiespc dh dics c eas cape scucacsciecs heb tstcp leva behaves ted Seeds ck ososRsszapsnscbonusaitGoecele book ticipsek 15 16 4 10 
ee PU NNUE sc sccacbicccesancavseil nastgvakocs asusvuvceb bv hecnbasanes sivadigadencndspavisaseebwotelsuontashtsusansanvkieiveived oooh S fee sate 13 
MEINEM oo sl an shiec scat npncehseasietiabesvarcaassubeads asst 22 47 8 15 
Net operating income (after all taxes) ...0......0.0.0.0.00.cccce 38 54 14 44 
Fixed charges, etc. (less misc. income)........... — 14 23 6 22 
PM eae chek See de 0S at cde caida x sss caiN ona ndiushiconnd a euabontuaen vansdean inate csoninncvw bowie eeeeas 24 31 8 22 
URC i a as dosha neal damautcisviomsE adn campo Asin mA RAE we als 
Ratio depreciation to gross revenues ...............c.c.ccccsscsccsecessscecsssescsssecessssessossssotecsssesessssssccscsesosscsesenveness 10.4% LewA 11.8% 131% 
Maintenance to gross revenues............0..ccccccccccseseeesceseeseseseuteeeets sastgpassnonetentnsaine ab esestesedsueuds eepssescomstasiere 5.9 10.4 7.1 oF 
SpaOMUSARTAGEA RUN ERE E85 5225 cucu nos cep es oath Cass steer de cSeLs Ww eEe hoe chide casPa suck svoitcin cea stboshissvouo tassios laadiceésvanG, 16.3 22:1 18.9 16.8 
Operating ratio® 20.0.0... Oates Shes pectosas ince a toxesexelseouin eran tenn Gcideter mdi tact h kegs Meal 78.0 82.0 83.5 72.6 
EARNINGS RATIOS Eee Sea ENTE Te OOO E NAT een Oe eO NS ET, 
Ratio net operating income to net plant WARMIIAIIDN rcsasssncsoenrensiscasevacosanonueinnvdnevinesestonecisnsensscon VA 5.3% 5.3% 6.8%, 
Number times fixed charges earned after taxes .............cccsccccssssssscsssesesesescscsssessetscsrscstscscststscavevevaees 7 | 3.1 3.0 29 
Number times charges and preferred dividends earned after ii scessoassce cess peas 9 hs 1.7 
EaNbd er. Ghete ON COMMON SHOCK TH ONS... ...55<55.iss0cccsicesssnsscksxcncsiecessessssciecosdeoceocvocsessnsentessveseiosvive $1.89 $1.74 $1.25 $2.16 
SOURCE OF ELECTRIC POWER—PERCENT PURCHASED .uuuuuwu..ccccccccccccceccccsscecscececscccsscsnsescnens 0 seseaess anaes nana 16.5%, 
PRIMI MEINSND ooo chs cosas ak cih-Pene oy ieee earner tai canes naentshdea Sinema wae) . cummin piven 52.6 
UEP MMEIIEID RCs Sesto ce Re a Ee ye Neca el A Os Sadan Lins seazaei tacos acid ea vasieveccote eases 100% 100% 100% 30.9 
SALES OF ELECTRIC POWER (81% OF TOTAL . Seah sSiubviepitewane cuabsnes ee dest caliBh dai dacetenilcbeas we Gomtauakess 
an Sa DAS Be Frere eae Re Tee ain ct 0 A 31.8% 35.0% pater, 28.9% 
EI. ch sae Sto covanvbnnvsnbaueksnvinnckts het hikoethSnuesuaenl oun boesieabhvabdvanedeeaaskbenzebeycenuabesaveten iutinmsbetarvaietkcukeeth: MA Deere 6 0 Re 25.8 
URSIN Alesis seins ANSI Ls ives seed sasha Race etme ana E attests BPN A crepes anonbs ae 33-9 t eaeed sibs 26.0 
Other. .:..:..... 14.3 10.0 oe. 19:3 
RESIDENTIAL ELECTRIC DATA... Eee exe TEN ee AS NN st a RO EN on RMA 2 efit oh 8 
Average residential revenue RR be Se ee es ee 3.6c 5.1c arava 2.8c 
COMMON STOCK—Price about.....0....0000..... IR eR Eh eae ee OK: $36 $34 $28 $45 
FRSC EMMIS TERMI ca, 5572 shee teosretes cern Slee eters Meena. tt eae an SES! 19.1 19.6 22.4 20.8 


*Including taxes. 


j—Common stock equity has not been adjusted for plant write-offs. 


N.A.—Not available. 
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cal repercussions and public antagonism which such 
a move would engender are not pleasant to contem- 
plate. Furthermore, as opponents to public power 
projects—which are predominantly hydroelectric 
and therefore free of similar cost problems—they 
have suffered a severe impairment of their defensive 
position which was based upon the proposition that 
generation of electricity at Federal dams was un- 
economical, less efficient than steam generation and 
substantially more expensive. Obviously, such argu- 
ments have now lost much of their potency in block- 
ing the spending of billions of dollars of public 
funds for Federal power sites either in the blueprint 
stage, or already under construction. Hence, it 
seems likely that many of the water locations in this 
country which once were considered uneconomical 
in competition with low-cost coal have now become 
worthy of development. 

These general industrial trends are having a 


marked influence upon the status of the private 
utility companies and to the extent that increases in 
costs cannot be offset by greater efficiencies else- 
where (coupled with greatly increased output) relief 
may be sought by applications for increased rates 
which will mark an important reversal of trend in 
the industry. 

When hostilities ceased in 1945, the promotional 
activities of public utility companies were resumed 
and industrial customers were assisted in all electrical 
aspects of their reconversion problems. Commercial 
customers, largely deprived of new electrical equip- 
ment throughout the war period, were first encour- 
aged to restore their lighting to normal; and resi- 
dential customers were re-educated in the advantages 
of modern electrical living which should promote the 
use of many new appliances as soon as they are avail- 
able. Arrangements were started to find peacetime 
applications of numerous war-born techniques in 











. - - Important Utility Companies and Systems 


Pacific Amer. Gas Amer. Columbia Commonw. 
Ltg. & Elec. Pwr.& Lt. Gas & Elec. & Sou. 
$228 $494 $768 $609 $1,085 
92 131 101 197 182 
7 es 129 54 130 
129 363 538 358 773 
51.0% 59.8%, 70.0% 49.8%, 79.0% 
57.0% 73.0% 63.8% 57.5% 66.04 
17.0 11.8 30.0 38.7 16.0 
26.0 15.2 6.2 3.8 18.0 
meee 99.0% eee 30.0% 83.0% 
| 7 cre ee 64.0 9.0 
| i A. rr Letter 7.0 
I BE bare 6.0 1.0 
$65 $122 $135 $138 $216 
26 42 46 64 78 
4 9 7 7 15 
8 14 10 13 31 
5 8 14 8 i 
8 me —~*«CS a 7 14 
6 i 10 10 16 
8 36 47 29 51 
2 24 29 14 35 
6 12 18 15 16 
12.3% 11.5% 7.4%, 9.5% 14.3% 
6.2 7.4 5.2 5.1 6.9 
18.5 18.9 12.6 14.6 21:2 
87.5 70.5 65.2 79.2 76.9 
6.2% 9.9%, 8.7% 8.1% 6.6% 
3.3 SOP histatins 2.7 1.5 
2.3 / ae 1.6 1.2 
$3.02 $2.31 $2.66 $.74 $.17 
tiers 2.0% Menon aiesaee ST 
Pere 8.0 versed veuiaasd ee 
aveghive 90.0 ae oe ae 
iuteees 28.8%, vases 33.6% 33.3% 
paeeNs 13.7 adic 14.8 22.6 
acetic 48.5 ee 35.1 37.0 
PINS 9.0 a 16.5 7.1 
ecabenwn woe” § OC 3.2¢ 2.4¢ 
$63 $47 $22 $13 $51/2 
20.8 20.3 8.3 17.6 32.4 


Electric-Cas Holding Cos. 


Electric Engineers Niagara Hud. North Pub. Svce. 
Pwr. & Lt. Public Serv. Power American of N. J. 
$522 $243 $542 $690 $620 
105 38 102 194 140 
16 25 nee ce 
401 180 440 485 480 
56.0%, 77.0%, 71.0% 78.0%, 52.0% 
59.0-/, 77.0%, 84.0%, 81.5%, 48.0%, 
) 41.0 21.6 13.0 wee 30.0 
ig oe 1.4 3.0 18.5 22.0 
36.0%, 92.0% 88.0%, 76.0% 54.0%, 
40.0 5.0 11.0 3.0 20.0 
15.0 2.0 1.0 10.0 26.0 
9.0 oe 11.0 ee 
$139 $64 $115 $175 $184 
53 26 41 75 79 
9 + 8 13 17 
20 5 12 18 oa 
19 a 5 I 14 
eee CCtt«C( a 5 8 6 
12 5 16 15 2! 
25 20 28 28 32 
12 9 21 9 16 
13 I 7 19 16 
14.4%, 7.8% 10.4% 10.3% 7.6% 
6.5 6.3 6.9 74 9.2 
20.9 14.1 17.3 17.7 16.8 
82.1 68.5 75.5 84.0 82.9 
6.2% 11.1% 6.4% 5.8% 6.7% 
2:2 2.5 1.4 2.5 2.4 
1.4 2.0 1.2 2.0 1.4 
$1.99 $2.14 $.44 $1.77 $1.12 
Eee ae 6.8% 20.1% 5 eae eee 
Sone 5.2 56.5 nae aoe 
eee 88.0 23.4 cues ees 
30.0% 34.1% C4n, | Seer eae 
27.8 30.5 Oe. ieee. lees 
27.2 26.3 aa. eee 
15.0 9.1 Se tees 
3.9c 3.5¢ 3.0¢ y | Se oo 
$28 $38 $14 $34 $30 
14.0 17.8 31.8 19.2 26.8 


i—Figures are frequently incomplete and effort has been made to find the approximate adjustment needed to reduce to original cost. 
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lighting, infra-red drying, welding, high-frequency 
heating, air conditioning, electronics, wiring, high- 
intensity fluorescent lighting and electrical cooking 
and laundering. Rural electrification activities were 
likewise revived in furtherance of the pre-war objec- 
tive of making electric service available to all pros- 
pective farm customers. To meet these requirements 
large construction expenditures were planned and 
present indications are that 1946 property outlays 
would double those of 1945, if ample materials and 
labor could be obtained. In a word, the utility 
companies have studied the electrical and gas needs 
of their respective territories, planning facilities 
and services so as to meet those needs with an ample 
supply of electricity and gas at low cost. 


Regulatory Decisions 


Accordingly, with the resumption of home build- 
ing on a large scale (it is estimated there is a short- 
age of some six million new homes in the nation) 
and increasing availability of appliances, domestic 
sales of gas and electricity should continue to ex- 
pand. New and wider application of utility services 
in the commercial field appears certain, and the 
trend toward a broader diversification of industrial 
production is already apparent. Under normal con- 
ditions, therefore, expanding markets and increased 
production could continue to lower rates to the eco- 
nomic level most consistent with the maintenance of 
satisfactory service, fair wages to employees, finan- 
cial soundness, and a reasonable return on invested 
capital. Private utility companies have long taken 
the initiative in planning ahead for the demands 
they would be called upon to meet and this practice 
has played no small part in the ability of the indus- 
try to go forward. 

When one studies the recent actions, proposals 
and decisions of those authorities and bodies having 
jurisdiction over the private utility industry the re- 
sult is an impression of confusing and divergent 
policies which on balance are more threatening than 
constructive in their future implications for the in- 
dustry. We have in The North American case in- 
volving Section 11 (b) (1) or the “Death Sentence” 
provision, for example, the spectacle of a reputedly 
biased Supreme Court upholding the Securities and 
Exchange Commission’s bid for broader powers un- 
der the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935 than may have been originally intended in the 
Act itself. In the words of C. W. Kellogg, president 
of the Edison Electric Institute, “It would seem 
that the dissolution of holding companies is but a 
preliminary step in the effort by the Federal gov- 
ernment to weaken electric companies so as the more 
readily to take them over as state enterprises.” 

As opposed to this move toward greater concen- 
tration of regulatory powers in the Federal Govern- 
ment we have the encouraging decision rendered by 
the same high tribunal on January 14, 1946 affirm- 
ing a decision of a Circuit Court of Appeals up- 
holding the right of the Federal Government to tax 
sales of bottled mineral water by the Saratoga 
Springs Commission, an agency of the State of New 
York. This decision may indicate that the Govern- 
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ment has the right, if it so desires, to tax the opera- 
tions of utilities owned by states or their political 
subdivisions which until now have been exempt from 
all Federal taxation. Such a decision is encourag- 
ing to private utility companies in the sense that it 
supports their own contention that if government 
ownership cannot compete with investor capital 
without the benefit of a subsidy in the form of tax 
exemption, it has no place in a society founded on 
the private enterprise system. 

These decisions are interesting to utility investors 
in that one is unfavorable from the investment 
standpoint while the other may be construed as 
favorable. But this same conflicting philosophy is 
evident in other directions involving utility regula- 
tion and supervision. A case in point is the diver- 
gence of policy between the Department of the In- 
terior and a congressional committee in the South- 
western Power Administration affair. 

The Southwestern Power Administration is an 
agency of the Department of the Interior created to 
produce and market hydroelectric power from multi- 
purpose dams (i.e. flood control, navigation, etc.), 
built by Army engineers in an area including por- 
tions of the basins of the Arkansas and Red Rivers 
and their tributaries in the states of Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas. The 
two projects operating at the present time are the 
Denison Dam on the Red River between Oklahoma 
and Texas and the Norfolk Dam on the North Fork 
of the White River in Arkansas. The output of these 
developments is purchased by private utility com- 
panies under contract and distributed throughout 
their respective territories under state regulation. 
In November, 1945, the SPA proposed an extensive 
program calling for the construction of transmis- 
sion and distribution lines and supplemental steam 
power plants to make its power available in the ( 
southwestern section of the United States, and re- 
quested an initial appropriation of approximately 
$23 million although more than $200 million would 
be required to complete the comprehensive program. 
In the belief that the proposed program would 
duplicate privately owned facilities and entail an 
unnecessary large expenditure of Federal funds not 
required to distribute available power in accordance 
with the statutory mandate, a group of eleven public 
utility companies serving the area offered to pur- 
chase all of the power now or hereafter to be avail- 
able from SPA, to build all necessary transmission 
lines at their own expense, and to pass on to cus- 
tomers any savings that might result. The com- 
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panies’ position was fortified in Congress when the me 
House Appropriation Committee cut the request for -_ 
$23 million down to only $3 million. for 
emi 

Government Activity rad 

Another example of attempted invasion of the te 
utility field by Government agencies or bureaus is - 
the experience of Pacific Gas & Electric Company _ 
with the Bureau of, Reclamation in connection with Fe 
the Central Valley, Project. Since September 23, — 
1943 the company has been taking the entire avail- bot 
able power output of (Please turn to page 358) for 
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Prospects are relatively favorable for the telephone 
industry, but the telegraph outlook is less favorably defined. 
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yma the mass market for television may well be some 
ork years in the future, the communications companies, 
1ese MODERNIZA TION always planning far ahead, will be prepared for 
om- television’s heyday when it comes. 
out The radio relay system is noteworthy because it 
on. Enhances not only expedites the transmission of messages, but 
Ive dispenses with a great deal of the expensive wire 
ns and conventional stationary equipment as well. 
am e be Briefly described, it consists of a network of trans- 
the ommunications mitters, along which the message is relayed, using a 
re- very short radio wave having special characteristics. 
ely The coaxial cable, which the Bell System plans to 


develop on a nationwide basis, will provide unusual 
flexibility, being able to transmit hundreds of tele- 
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uld phone messages simultaneously as well as serving as 
_ a television medium. 
mn Other communications methods being considered 
by the telephone and telegraph industry are FM 
lic By STANLEY DEVLIN broadcasting, communication with mobile units 
iL (such as cars, trucks and railroads) radar applica- 
va Hs PLAYED AN all-important role in the war, tions, aerial navigation and facsimile transmission. 
on the communications industry was able, in the The net result of all these innovations is a gradual 
wil main, to effect the transition back to peace with a broadening in the character of these organiza- 
- minimum of difficulty. In fact, it faces its postwar tions, from purely wire transmission to radio-type 
for market greatly enriched by its wartime experiences, °P¢Tations. 
for the conflict in which it participated was pre- The economic outlook for the communications is, 
eminently a war of communication, and saw many on the whole, favorable. Particularly is this true of 
radical changes and innovations in the art. These the telephone companies, whose market shows signs 
7 changes include not only new and different media of extended growth for many years to come. With 
a for transmission, but greatly enhanced efficiencies about only one family in three subscribing to tele- 
os and methods of operation. phone service, the saturation point obviously is still 
th Among the more important innovations are the in the remote future. Reflecting the increased num- 
23, microwave radio relay system and the coaxial cable, ber of family units, the higher level of business ac- 
a1. both of which provide greater flexibility not only tivity and improved purchasing power, the demand 
8) for telephony but for television as well. Although for telephone installations is greater than ever, and 
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there exists a backlog of some two million requests 
for ’phones which remain to be filled. 


This broadening base of customers, plus a sus- 
tained level of long-distance calls, augurs well for 
the revenue outlook for at least the next six months 
or so. Revenues have been showing steady expansion 
for some time, and even a possible recession in busi- 
ness would have little material effect on gross re- 
ceipts, since the *phone industry has strong depres- 
sion-resistance. 

The principal factor on the unfavorable side is 
the uptrend in operating costs, chiefly in wages. Be- 
cause telephone systems, and especially Bell, are 
huge employers of labor, the wage situation is vital, 
particularly since their total labor cost comprises 
millions of dollars in pensions, and other employee 
benefits, in addition to basic salaries. 

The net effect on earnings, however, is not likely 
to be serious, since the large expansion in revenues, 
and relief from excess profits taxes, will be substan- 
tial mitigating influences. Moreover, there is even 
some possibility of higher rates, despite the trend 
toward rate reduction throughout the rest of the 
utility industry. 

Prospects for the telegraph industry (now repre- 
sented exclusively by Western Union) are somewhat 


less auspicious than for the telephone companies, 
since the industry is, comparatively speaking, retro- 
grade, and is far more vulnerable to rising labor 
costs. 


Western Union was recently allowed an over-all 
rate increase of 10%, to be effective for one year, 
to help offset the company’s high operating ratio, 
and the threat of heavy operating deficits. This, 
however, must be regarded as merely a temporary 
expedient, as it does not remedy the company’s basic 
condition. Whether a more profitable rate structure 
is in prospect cannot yet be ascertained; however, 
the comments of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in this regard are pertinent: “. . . If there 
is a real need in this country for the service which 
Western Union can provide, something more basic 
must be done and done soon, to meet the problem 
of developing a strong and efficient telegraph sys- 
tem in the United States... . Neither the Commis- 
sion nor Western Union is satisfied with the com- 
pany’s present rate structure, and a drastic revision 
of that structure is required.” 


Bell System Operations 


Operating revenues of the Bell System in 1945 
were $1,930,889,000 as compared with $1,769,704,- 
000 in 1944 an increase of $161,185,000 or 9.1 per- 
cent. Operating expenses before taxes increased 
$137,604,000 or 12.1 percent. Total income avail- 
able for interest and dividends amounted to $230,- 
405,000, an increase of $5,619,000 over 1944. In- 
terest charges were reduced $1,775,000. Net income 
of the system amounted to $177,058,000 or $8.93 a 
share as compared with $169,856,000 or $8.89 a 
share in preceding year. During the four years be- 
ginning with 1942, earnings on invested capital 
averaged only 5.5 percent, the lowest in the history 
of the system, except during the worst years of the 
depression in the early 1930s. 

With the volume of business and operating 
revenues at record levels in 1945, earnings on the 
total capital invested in the business were still only 
5.5 percent. The Bell system will require some two 
billion dollars of new capital to finance the construc- 
tion program which lies ahead, to be spent as rapidly 
as it can get equipment (Please turn to page 339) 








Gross Revenues 








d late in 1939. 





(a) C pany org 
* After taxes. 





Pertinent Statistics on Communications Companies 


Taxes % 


($ million) Operating Ratio* of Gross Rev. 1936-9 1936-9 Recent Earnings 

1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 Avg. 1945 Avg. Price Ratio Yield 
American Cable & Radio............ $19.3 $20.1 93.0% 88.5% 12.4% 18.4% $.46 $.63 (a) Nil (a) $13 28.2 aes 
American Tel. --- 1,930.8 1,769.7 86.9 87.8 20.7 23.6 8.93 8.89 9.54 9.00 9.00 199 22.3 4.5% 
General Telephone .................... 32.1 29.6 87.2 86.0 24.9 24.3 2:83 62:02 ‘1.94 1.60 1.27 46 20.6 3.5 
og we a i Remar ne ee 134.0 146.6 88.2 87.0 4.0 2.4 1.27 1.09 95 Nil Nil 25 19.7 eee 
New England Tel. & Tel. ........ 114.9 104.1 85.0 85.4 12.7 15.1 6.52 6.30 6.03 6.00 6.31 134 20.6 4.5 
PURER PRONE REPENS. ccescevcienscescnses 248.8 221.6 88.5 88.8 21.4 23.0 6.78 6.61 7.73 6.50 7.19 159 23.5 4.1 
Radio Corp. of Amer. ... poorve! MONS “S264 93.0 95.5 4.7 9.2 59 51 32 -20 -10 152 26.3 6 
Western Union Tel. ‘'A"’............ 192.8 185.9 95.4 94.0 5.2 8.6 3.61 6.21 2.48 2.00 1.06 39 «10.8 «5.1 


Earned Per Share Dividend Price- 
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An Investment Stake in 
Diversified Machinery 
Stocks 





(Continued from page 329) 


may be somewhat delayed, it is 
bound to become highly expres- 
sive in due course. The long 
planned expansion programs 
of industrial concerns, involving 
total outlays of more than $11 
billion, likewise may not fully 
materialize until industrial strife 
fully subsides and the political 
outlook becomes clearer. When 
and if this trend finally develops, 
though, the requirements for 
brand new machines and cutting 
tools will be enormous. 





Modernization Enhances 
Communications Outlook 





(Continued from page 338) 


and material manufactured and 
put in service. The number of 
toll and long distance messages 
in 1945 was about 1,543,000,000 
or 13.2 percent above 1944. Long 
distance conversations handled by 
the long lines department of the 
company increased to nearly 
200,000,000 about 11.6 percent 
above 1944, 


As a result of heavy refunding 
operations undertaken by Bell 
System companies in 1945, out- 
standing debt decreased $103,- 
625,969 while capital stock out- 
standing including premiums in- 
creased by $108,814,251. The 
total invested capital-long term 
debt and stock equity of the Bell 
System was $4,085,585,000. Debt 
obligations were $1,268,725,000 
comprising 31.1 percent of the 
total as compared with 33.5 per- 
cent at close of 1944. Cash and 
temporary cash investments of 
the System telephone companies, 
amounted to $445,769,000 at end 
of 1945, and net current assets 
were $115,337,000. Stockholders 
increased 15,884 during 1945 to 
a total of 683,897 at end of the 
year. Average number of shares 
held at close of 1945 was 29.5 


JUNE 22, 1946 


with no stockholder holding as 
much as one-half of one percent. 

Telephones in service at close 
of 1945, amounted to 22,445,159 
an increase of 865,174 over the 
preceding year. During the first 
quarter of 1946 about one million 
additional subscribers were added 
In report for March quarter of 
1946 Mr. Walter S. Gifford, 
president stated that about half 
of the two million prospective 
subscribers have been taken care 
of, but new applications continue 
at unprecedented levels. About 
1,750,000 applications remain to 
be filled. . 

For the quarter ended March 
31, 1946, American ‘Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the parent com- 
pany of the Bell System, earned 
$46,076,000 as compared with 
$40,392,000 in March quarter of 
1945. Operating revenues de- 
creased to $56,317,000 from $59,- 
485,000 in 1945 period, and ex- 
penses rose to $39,380,000 from 
$35,176,000, the increased profit 
being due to a drop in taxes to 
$7,513,000 from $18,084,000 in 
the like 1945 period. 'The second 
quarter will feel the full impact 
of higher wage scales put into 
effect during the first quarter, 
and the management states that 
“if costs continue their upward 
trend, we shall have to ask regu- 
latory bodies to permit us to in- 
crease revenues by increases in 
telephone rates.” 

International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. and subsidiaries 
reported net income of $8,151,- 
937 for 1945 as compared with 
$6,970,953 (revised) in 1944. 
Telephone and_ radiotelephone 
operating revenues amounted to 
$39,725,851 against $36,696,829. 
Number of telephones in service 
amounted to 515,754 for Argen- 
tina, 29,351 in Brazil, 103,046 in 
Chile, 73,995 in Cuba, 83,697 in 
Mexico, 29,665 in Peru, 24,874 
in Puerto Rico and 91,000 in 
Shanghai, China, a total of 951,- 
382, an increase of 28,178 in 
1945. Pending applications for 
telephone service totaled 166,066. 
During 1945, company’s interest 
in the Spanish Telephone Com- 
pany was sold to the Spanish 
Government. In May, 1946, com- 
pany sold $30,000,000 15 year 
3 percent sinking fund deben- 


tures due May 15, 1961 to a 
group of insurance companies. 
Operating revenues of Gencral 
Telephone Corp. and_ subsidi- 
aries for 1945 amounted to $32,- 
050,000 against $29,596,000 in 
preceding year and net income 
was $1,891,861 or $2.27 a com- 
mon share against $1,725,226 
and $2.02, respectively, in 1944. 
For quarter ended March 31, 
1946 net income was $950,926 or 
$1.20 a common share, against 
$450,977 or 54 cents a common 
share in like period of 1945. 

Gross operating revenucs of 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 
for year ended December 31, 
1946 amounted to $192,892,138 
an increase of $6,988,495 or 3.8 
percent over the previous record 
year of 1944. Landline revenues 
in 1945 totaled $182,047,743 an 
increase of $8,840,526 or 5.1 per- 
cent over 1944. Cable revenues 
amounted to $10,844,395 a de- 
crease of $1,852,031 or 14.6 per- 
cent. Net income from current 
operations for 1945 amounted to 
$4,434,505 before special charges 
and credits. After deducting $1,- 
206,039 unrecoverable advances 
and $15,442,000 for retroactive 
wages, and including $7,065,000 
recoverable income tax payments 
for prior years, there was a deficit 
of $5,149,554 charged to sur- 
plus, as compared with a net loss 
of $349,608 (revised to give cf- 
fect to wage adjustments, etc.) 
in 1944. For four months ended 
April 30, 1946, gross operating 
revenues were $55,631,000 
against $60,377,000 in like period 
of 1945, and net loss was $6,066,- 
000 against net income of $92,000 
a year previous. Figures for 1946 
reflect the five wecks strike as 
well as the effect of the wage in- 
crease. On June 12, 1946 a rate 
increase of 10 percent went into 
effect. 

Gross operating revenues of 
the American Cable & Radio 
Corp. and subsidiaries for year 
1945, including rentals and gross 
profits on marine sales and ser- 
$19,342,000 


vices aggregated 
against $20,098,000 in 1944. 


Operating expenses increased to 
$17,080,000 from $15,666,000 in 
preceding year. Net for 1945 
amounted to $1,615,894 against 
$2,197,476 in 1944. 
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U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


BUSINESS: Produces ethyl alcohol, butyl alcohol, acetone, used in 
production of plastics, lacquers, cosmetics, munitions, dyes, medicines, 
etc. Synthetic resins and chemicals used in making of dyes, colorings, 
etc., potash, dry ice, carbon dioxide, anti-freeze solutions, etc. In 
June, 1945, acquired the assets and business of Dodge & Olcott Co. 
insecticides, essential oils, flavors, oleo resins, vanilla, aromatic chem- 
icals, etc., for consideration of 60,000 shares of stock. 


OUTLOOK: Company should benefit by easing of the tight situation 
in molasses in the not too distant future. In the meantime the com- 
pany has been stepping up its research activities and making im- 
portant progress in new chemical developments. On January 9, 1946 
the company sold an issue of $7,500,000 of 3% notes to the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., and in addition issued 62,405 
shares of its stock at $43 a share to its stockholders for expansion of 
plants and research facilities, and possibly for building of plants pro- 
jected by Petroleum Chemicals, Inc., owned jointly by the company, 
Air Reduction Co. and Continental Oil. Air Reduction Co. owns ap- 
proximately 24 percent of U. S. Industrial Chemical stock. The stock 
is underpriced in relation to other companies in the same field and is 
currently selling at less than its book value. Book value per share on 
September 30, 1945 was equal to $65.40 a share and net quick assets, 
including investments in National Distillers (50,000 shares) and in 
Air Reduction (15,420 shares) at present market prices exceeded $40 
a share on September 30, last, based on stock then outstanding. 
Earnings for the nine months ended December 31, 1945, last available, 
aggregated $3.31 a share against $3.47 a share in like period of pre- 
ceding year. Report for fiscal year ended March 31, 1946 has not 
yet been published. 


DIVIDEND: Dividend payments have been irregular, but since 1941 
have ranged from $0.50 to $2.25 a share in 1945. Thus far in 1946, 
$1.25 a share has been paid. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 57!/; compares with a high of 
62 and low of 4734 in 1946. 


COMPARABLE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 






































*March 31 March 31 

ASSETS 1945 Changes 
Cash $3,617 + 2,315 
Marketable securities ......................000--. 2,000 + 2,000 
Receivables, net 3,965 + 2,152 
Inventories, net 8,993 + 3,308 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 18,575 + 9,775 
Plant and equipment .............. ice 24,392 + 1,276 
Less depreciation ................:cccccccceseeeees 14,688 + 1,066 
Net property 1704 + 210 
Other assets 4,450 + 950 
LIABILITIES 

TOTAL ASSETS 21,794 32,729 +10,935 
Accounts payable and accruals .......... 3,091 6,384 + 3,293 
Other current liabilities ............ =e 196 282 + 86 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 6,666 + 3,379 
Reserves, etc. 4,806 + 4,376 
Capital es ——t—=—=tsé=t Sone 
Surplus 532 3,712 + 3,180 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .... . 21,794 32,729 +10,935 
WORKING CAPITAL .. 5,513 11,909 + 6,396 





Current Ratio 268 mee: CO ee 
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1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
NETPERSH.S 75 1.44 2.89 376 1.87 246 276 3.19 
DIVPERSH$ 60 .60 .80 90 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 





ELECTRIC BOAT CO. 
BUSINESS: Company's main business is producing submarines under 
its own patents, motor boats, and during the war, initiated mass pro- 
duction of PT boats. In addition is now producing Armorlite truck 
bdies of magnesium, has recently acquired exclusive rights to build a 
line of medium sized color offset presses, produces and machines 
castings of all kinds, and is also building steel trawlers and fabri- 
cating structural steel at the Groton plant. Electro Dynamic Works 
produces electric motors and generators used for auxiliary marine 
power in connection with propulsion, steering and pumping and has 
developed new winch motors for the fishing industry. 
OUTLOOK: Although submarine business is at a low ebb, naval au- 
thorities have indicated that new type submarines will play a major 
part in our new modern navy, especially as a result of development 
of the atom bomb. Elco cruisers should be in good demand for the 
next few years and company is developing acceptance of its motors 
and generators for use in plants, foundries, refrigeration and air 
conditioning units. Fabrication of structural steel, building of light 
weight truck bodies, castings and the color offset presses should play 
an increasingly important part in the company's operations, Last but 
not least, the company has developed an automatic pinsetting ma- 
chine for bowling alleys, which if energetically developed, should 
prove an important source of revenue to the company. In addition 
to the above factors, this company with its present large working 
capital ($16,845,878 at close of 1945) and plant capacity is still seek- 
ing other new products to manufacture. Plywood facilities at Elco 
plant also offer good possibilities for profit. Stockholders at the an- 
nual meeting on June 12, approved a proposal to pay a dividend of 25 
percent in preferred stock. Earnings last year were equal to $3.19 
per share. Net quick assets per share aggregated $24.18 per share 
and net worth was $28.91 a share. 
DIVIDEND: Dividends have been paid in every year since 1936 and 
ranged from 60 cents in 1936 to $1.50 a share in 1945. Thus far in 
1946 a total of 75 cents a share has been paid. 
MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 32!/2 compares with a low of 
1934 and a high of 3534 for 1946. 


COMPARABLE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 















































ec 31 Dec. 31 

ASSETS 1941 1945 Changes 
Cash $7,200 $5,590 — 1,610 
Marketable securities ......................00 463 5,379 + 4,916 
Receivables, net . 7,532 7,228 — 304 
NE IED ccna isnshvvdcshexsasuscsenscsasses 7,207 2,146 — 5,061 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS ..................... 22,402 20,343 — 2,059 
Plant and q ig nt 6,259 7,484 + 1,225 
Less depreciation 3,456 5,323 + 1,867 
Net property 2,803 2,161 — 642 
Other assets 95 1,125 + 1,030 
TOTAL ASSETS 25,299 23,629 — 1,670 
LIABILITIES 

Accounts payable and accruals .......... 2,861 1,028 — 1,833 
Reserve for taxes 3,250 2,470 78 
IR III ccc ccaccccscoerecsctcs.. ‘Pavecsess. .«-«»s. guages) ==~«“‘ SC emote 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 6,111 3,498 — 2,613 
Deferred liabilities — aa - a 9 flaiee 
Advances 3,463 20 — 3,443 
Reserves 3,595 5,136 + 1,541 
Capital 2,258 2,087 — 17 
Surplus 9,872 12,888 + 3,016 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ............cccccsecceeseeeeees 25,299 23,629 — 1,670 
WORKING CAPITAL. .............ccccccsseseeeeee 16,291 16,846 + 555 
Current Ratio 5.8 
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Four Issues—With Possibilities for Appreciation 





RAYTHEON MFG. CO. 


BARS -NET INCOME 
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1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
NET PER SH$1.59 — 40.40 om = 2.80 10.77*3.37 
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RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. 
BUSINESS: Company manufactures radio tubes, transformers, voltage 
regulators, control equipment, welding apparatus, etc., and was a 


. leading manufacturer of radar equipment during the war. In 1945, 


acquired Russell Electric Co., manufacturer of fractional horse power 
motors for use in radio sets, record changers, phonographs, electrical 
appliances, refrigerators and automatic vending machines. Acquired 
Belmont Radio Corp. in 1945, manufacturers of radio receiving sets. 
On May 24. 1946, stockholders ratified merger with Submarine Signal 
Co., manufacturer of maritime signal devices, including depth finders, 
commercial radar and electronic controls. 

OUTLOOK: Growth of this company has been phenomenal since 
1940, net sales expanding from $3,482,865 to $173,017,933 in fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1945, and net profits from $151,156 to $3,419,201. 
For the six months ended November 30, 1945, net profit was $1,382,- 
115, equal after preferred dividend requirements, to $1.28 a share on 
1,052,995 shares of common stock then outstanding. Company has 
designed apparatus for fields in which it hopes to expand its peace- 
time business. These include marine communications, navigational 
aids, airway and railroad communications and controls, television 
facsimile and microwave relays for television and other interurban 
communications. Belmont Radio Corp. has announced a television set 
to come on the market soon which will sell at about $150. Merger 
with Submarine Signal Corp. will give Raytheon a complete line of 
sonar or under-water search and sounding equipment as well as radar 
or air-search equipment. On February 9, last, company announced 
organization of a Broadcast Equipment Division to produce a new 
250 watt AM transmitter to be supplemented by a complete line of 
improved and unusual AM and FM transmitters, studio equipment and 
remote pick-up amplifiers. Company is a leader in the electronic 
vacuum field and holds many patents in connection with same. Also 
produces approximately 90% of the country's hearing aid tubes and 
is one of the largest manufacturers of power tubes for industrial use. 
Industrial electronic equipment should also play an increasingly im- 
portant part in the company's business. 

oo No dividends are currently being paid on the common 
stock. 

MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 21 compares with a high of 28!/, 


and a low of 19'/, for 1946. 
COMPARABLE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 





























May 31 May 31 
ASSETS 1941 1945 Chanaes 
MI i: Said sak ceda ted cuca Cetus oiue dkctediedovectascesceee $80 $16,387 +16,307 
Marketable securities ...................:cc00 re ~- 76 
Receivables, net .......... i 331 T8,336 +18,005 
Inventories, net .................... ris 913 30,581 +29,668 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS convene .. 1,400 65,304 + 63,904 
Plant and eq nt SR ts RAP 1,054 4,380 + 3,326 
Less depreciation isliesiadiadian - ole 577 1,543 + 966 
Net property .......... eee aul 477 2,837 + 2,360 
Other assets ....... ee 173 726 + 553 
I asc ers casas eccases consceccatp aceite: 2,050 68,867 +66,817 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable — 250 
Accounts — and accruais .......... 445 46,834 +46,389 
Reserve for +t 2 11,245 +11,243 
TOTAL CURRENT. LIABILITIES ...........:. 697 58,079 3-57,382 
Long term debt 6 96 
Reserves 78 550 + 472 
Capital : 764 1,104 + 340 
Surplus 505 9,038 + 8,533 
Loli SS OT TT ee ae eee 2,050 68,867 +66,817 
WORKING CAPITAL  .....cc.isccscccsersiesccacees 811 7,225 + 6,414 
Current Ratio 2.0 1.1 





* Includes $1,027 post war refund. 
ltuntnal Stock Mfpruatcal 
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E. W. BLISS CO. 


BUSINESS: Company is a leading manufacturer of mechanical metal 
working machinery including brakes, shears, slitters forging machinery, 
mint machinery, nail machinery, notching machinery, lathes and presses 
of all kinds. Hydraulic metal working machinery, including moulding, 
straightening, forging and many other presses. Rolling mill equip- 
ment including hot and cold rolling mills, roller tables, mill reels, 
rewinders, coilers, shears, gear drives, etc. Can making machinery, 
including body forming machines, can lining and spraying machines, 
can soldering machines, automatic strip feed presses, rolling and 
flexing machines, etc. 

OUTLOOK: In spite of the huge amounts of machinery produced 
during the war, progress in the machine building industry has ren- 
dered obsolete, much of the machinery in use today. After the 
present waves of strikes subside, there should be an increasingly 
large demand for the company's products, especially in the automo- 
bile, steel and can industries. In April 1946 the company sold 
100,000 shares of $2.25 convertible preferred stock, proceeds of 
which were used to retire former preferred stock and provide capital 
for expansion of plant and equipment. Sales in 1946 declined to 
$19,065,511 as a result of termination of the war from a wartime 
peak of $46,625,486 in 1942. In 1946 company reported a loss of 
$1,848,255 after special charges for accelerated amortization of 
emergency facilities and plant reconversion costs aggregating $515,161, 
and including $353,083 profit from disposal of equipment and build- 
ings. Including $1,900,000 tax refund under carry back provisions 
there was a net profit of $51,745 credited to surplus. Financial con- 
dition was strong at close of 1946, net working capital aggregating 
$9,287,445. For the quarter ended March 31, 1946 the company re- 
ported a net loss of $135,909 after deducting $91,000 tax credit 
under carry back provisions. Sales for the march quarter totaled 
$4,064,649. 

DIVIDENDS: Common dividends have been irregular, ranging from 
$1.00 in 1941 to $2.00 a share in 1942 and 1943. In 1944 and 1945 
dividends of $1.00 a share were paid. Common dividend was omitted 
in March 1946. 

MARKET ACTION: New high for the common stock of 33'/4 for 1946 


compares with low of 25!/2 and high of 36!/, for 1945. 
COMPARABLE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 






















ec 31 Dec. 31 

ASSETS 1941 1945 Changes 

$574 — 2, 

873 + 873 
Receivables, net . 4,393 3,102 — 1,291 
Inventories, net ...... 3 5,943 6,319 + 376 
Other current assets ..... ree ere 2,204 + 2,24 
TOTAL CURRENT “ASSETS : .... 13,848 13,072 — 776 
Plant and equipment .......... ... 14,859 14,037 — 822 
Ress Gepreciahien ................ccccccccccccceesss 9,932 9,680 — 252 
eee 4,927 4,357 — 570 
Other assets ......... = 303 460 + 157 
i / | Wi \. ae 19,078 17,889 — 1,189 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable and accruals .......... 3,619 2,430 — 1,189 
Reserve for taxes ...........ccccccccee a 3,484 1,041 — 2,443 
Other current liabilities ........... wate 277 313 + 36 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES : 7,380 3,784 — 3,594 
Due foreign subsidiaries ............. diss 16 23 7 
a |! Se ea 1,600 2,250 + 650 
Reserves a 948 a 52 
pn nee eo 2 Jew — 511 
ur . 3 7 2,313 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 19,078 17,889 Bs 1,189 
WORKING CAPITAL 6,468 9,288 + 2,820 
Current Ratio 1.9 3:5 
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Opportunities... 


for Income and Price Appreciation 


IN BONDS 
And PREFERRED STOCKS 


By JACKSON D. NORWOOD 


HE Macaztne or Watt Street’s Index of Bond 
Prices showed the following changes for the 
period indicated: 


On On 

Junel June8 
40 Domestic Corporate 123.8 123.7 =~] 
10 High Grade Rails 119.3 119.1 —2 
10 Second Grade Rails 290.4 289.7 —.7 
10 High Grade Utilities 99.6 99.6 
10 High Grade Industrials 104.5 105.0 +.5 
10 Foreign Governments 133.2 133.0 —2 


Comparative stability has been the distinctive 
feature of the bond market in recent sessions, for 
although corporates tended to reflect the unscttled 
tone in stocks, price concessions in the bond list were 
negligible. In fact, the higher grade corporates 
and other obligations selling on a “money rate” 
basis, have held fairly steady, taking their cue from 
the Government bond market. 


Ending of the six-months holding limit for the 
Victory Loan issues did not occasion the heavy profit 
taking by speculative buyers which had been antici- 
pated in some quarters; at least the market was able 
to absorb such selling as did materialize without 
affecting yields perceptibly. It is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that the Treasury bond market 
from this point on will be subject to certain strong 
influences which will tend to hold it more or less in 
equilibrium. Restrictions on the amount of bank 
credit permitted for long term and _ intermediate 
term Governments, plus the more aggressive stand of 
the Federal Reserve against overextension of the 
“easy money” trend, will tend to act as a ceiling on 
Treasury obligations. It seems fairly safe, there- 
fore, to assume that Governments have about reached 
their peaks for the time being. On the other hand, 
pressure of capital funds seeking investment is still 
substantial, so there is abundant support for the 
market at existing levels. The nct re- 
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sult, accordingly, is to stabilize yields 
approximately at the basis now pre- 
300 vailing. 
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10 SECOND GRADE RAILS ie aaa 


Highlighting the new issues market 
were the $40,000,000 twenty-year, 3% 








10 FOREIGN GOV'T 





280 debentures and 400,000 shares of 
314% cumulative preferred stock 
priced at $102 per share offered by 
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> SCALE AT RIGHT 
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% 130 yw ty 260 3 American Airlines. Other important 

2 7 3 financing in the period under review 

¢ Le! e were the 23,444 shares of Miles Shoe 
> Qa ; 

: a 240 9 4°4% cumulative preferred, at $102 

" re ° per share, and 50,000 shares of 

en 3 Franklin Simon 414% cumulative 

g 0 on 220 m convertible preferred at $52.50 per 

a 7 4 share. 

z tnd 10 HIGH GRADE INDUSTRIALS & I di “4 f 4 ; 

ae Fa 2 om ndicative of an active new issues 

° SAIN = SF z market in the offing is the schedule of 

10 HIGH GRADE UTILITIES financing to take place in the coming 

< . . fe . 

$ ootttt Litt tii tititiiitiii] ¢ 1 tt i de, fortnight: Wisconsin Electric Power 

JFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJASOND J FMAM J 


debentures, $50 million; Iowa Public 
Service, first mortgages, $13,750,000 ; 
Brooklyn Union Gas, mortgages, $34 
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million; and Gatineau Power, first mortgages, $45 
million and debentures, $9.5 million. 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON CO. OF NEW YORK, INC.: 
Has filed an application with the New York Public 
Service Commission to issue $290 million first and 
refunding mortgage bonds. Proceeds of the sale 
together with treasury cash, would be used to refund 
the entire $304,240,000 of the company’s callable 
long term debt. The first and refunding bonds are 
to be sold competitively in one or more series. They 
will be issued under a mortgage dated July 1, 1946 
with the National City Bank of New York acting 
as trustee. 

The securities listed for refunding are Consoli- 
dated Edison’s own $125 million debenture 314s of 
1948, 1956 and 1958; New York Edison Co., Inc., 
$85 million first lien and refunding D and E bonds; 
Brooklyn Edison Co., Inc., $55 million consolidated 
314s and $4,240,000 consolidated 3s; and New York 
& Queens Electric Light 
& Power Co.; $35 mil- 


The same group is underwriting an offering of 
70,000 shares of 414 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100) which is being made initially by 
the company in exchange for outstanding $6 cumu- 
lative preferred stock, Series A and $5.50 cumu- 
lative preferred stock, Series B, aggregating 86,- 
390 shares, on a share for share basis plus a cash 
adjustment. The exchange offers will be subject to 
proration. The group is also underwriting an of- 
fering which is being made initially by the company 
to holders of its common shares of record June 11 
to subscribe at $53 per share, in the ratio of one 
share of second preferred for each seven shares of 
common stock. ‘The company is issuing to holders 
of its common shares transferable warrants evi- 
dencing such subscription rights. Each share of 
second preferred is convertible into two shares of 
common stock prior to July 1, 1956. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY: [Illinois 
Central 40 year Gold 
43, debentures due 








lion first and consoli- 
dating 314s and 314s. 

In its petition to the 
New York Commission, 


Suggestions for Current Investment Funds 


| 1966 have been strong 
recently. Recent price 
of 9614 compares with 
a low of 9144 and a 


Recent Call Current 


Consolidated Edison a Pics Pies Yield high of 97. While not 
stated that in due Amer. & For. Pur. Deb. 5's, 2030......... $109 $106 4.5% secured by mortgage 


course it will take steps 
to refund its $5 pre- 
ferred stock. 


Lehigh Coal & Nav. S. F. 3!/'s, 1970.... 
N.Eng. Gas&Elec. Ass'n. Deb.5's, 1950 
N. Pacific Ref. & Imp. 5's, C, 2047...... 110 105* 4.5 


this issue of $35 mil- 
lion is a direct obliga- 
tion of the company. 


105/42 «105 3.3 
1014, 1002 4.9 


Pittsb'gh & West.Va. Ist 4!/2's, 1958-60 10! 1024.4 Despite sharp drop in 
MEAD CORP.: Stock- Southern Pacific Deb. 4!/2's, 1981........ 110 HO | 4.1 gross revenue in the 
holders of the Mead first four months of 


Corp. recently approv- Sane aaa 





1946, Illinois Central 


ed an issue of $12,000,- Assoc. Dry Goods $7 2nd Pfd. ............ $147 N.C. 4.7% was one of the few Class 
000 of 3 per cent first Baldwin Locomotive $2.10 Pfd. ............ 42 $40 5.0 1 roads to show a profit 
mortgage bonds due Racer See: Oy. eee Bary PES... ™ ~ after fixed charges. 
June 1, 1966 which During the past ten 


were offered through 
Drexel & Co. of Phila- 
delphia, Harriman, 


Ripley & Co., Glore 


* Not prior to July I, 1952 





Curtis Publishing $4 Prior Pfd 
Stokely-Van Camp $1 Prior Pfd 


N.C.—Not Callable 


| 

| 

Columbia Gas & Electric $6 Pfd......... 110 110 5.4 | 
ee 74y%, 75 5.3 | 

| 


years the management 
has made remarkable 
progress in debt reduc- 
| tion, amounting to over 


eases 211, 21 4.6 














Forgan & Co., and G. 
H. Walker & Co., of 
New York. Proceeds will be used to refund pres- 
ently outstanding $8,000,000 first 3144s of 1960 pri- 
vately held by insurance companies, and to augment 
working capital. Issue is amply secured, being a 
first lien on all existing fixed assets, and in addition 
interests in substantially all subsidiaries and affili- 
ates will be pledged. Company has shown a steady 
growth, net sales expanding from $9,202,051 in 
1932 to over $40,000,000 in 1945. Net working 
capital increased from $3,643,000 at close of 1933 
to $10,222,000 at close of 1945. Company has fol- 
lowed a conservative policy with regards to depre- 
ciation, depletion charges, etc. ranging from $1,- 
041,000 in 1933 to over $1,860,000 in 1945. Ample 
coverage of fixed charges has been shown in all years 
since 1934. In all but three years since then mini- 
mum coverage would have ranged from three to five 
times and more. Of the other three years, interest 
was just covered in two years and at least twice in 
the other year based on the new bond issue. 


JUNE 22, 





1946 


$25 million in 19465. 
Present fixed charges 
of about $11,600,000 compare with over $17 million 
in 1937. Present fixed charges have been covered 
by substantial margins in every year except 1935 
of the last 20 years under review. 


ARKANSAS NATURAL GAS CORP.: The 6 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock (par $10) of this com- 
pany is outstanding to the extent of 2,187,586 
shares. At its recent price of 10% this issue offers 
a yield of about 514 per cent. Dividends on this 
stock were earned in every year since 1930, except 
1932, when 49 cents a share was reported. Accumu- 
lated unpaid dividends on this stock were cleared 
last year. Cities Service Co. and subsidiaries owned 
870,812 shares of this preferred stock at close of 
1945. 

MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS RAILWAY: This road’s 
issue of first 4s of 1990 offers a better than 4 per 


cent yield at recent price (Please turn to page 363) 
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EDITORIAL: 


Ir HAS BEEN SAID that opportunity knocks but 


once, but actually it 


for opportunities to arise, but when they do develop, 
they are wasted for lack of recognition or effort. 


The main thing is to make your own opportunity. 


helped to make this nation great. 
token, when initiative and incentive die, national as 
well as individual welfare 


There are many 
reasons why. opportu- 
nities pass unnoticed. 
Some people fail to 
recognize an oppor- 
tunity when it materi- 
alizes, others perceive 
it too late. With still 
others, courage is 
lacking to take the 
bold step which so of- 
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circumstances 


suffers. 








Opportunity 


Some people yearn 
never crowded. 


tered effort. 


tural influence, 
It was this habit excess. One 
which has 


By the same _ the others. 


ten is necessary if one is to 
‘an knock quite frequently and _ tion. 
just as frequently be ignored. 


this can be 
-annot succeed in all fields of endeavor, 


but even 


so concentrate on one main 








e This Department is dedicated to serve men in building up a reserve 
through every known means that will create silica it the com- 
forts and joys of life—and happiness. 

It's our contribution, too, toward the hein of the foundation of 
our economy so that we will retain our status as free men and women 
in a new world, 

To you, our subscribers, we extend an opportunity to assist in spread- 
ing this doctrine toward security and right thinking—in the schools and 
universities, and in your own homes and offices. 

We are happy to cooperate*and serve. 


C. G. Wyckoff, Publisher. 








‘apitalize on a situa- 


Life is so much more comfortably dull 
the rut that the upper rungs of the ladder are 


Still another cause of lost opportunities is scat- 
Variety may well be the spice of life, 
The prime requisite is to know what you want to do, and, having many interests 
then proceed to create the conditions which will 
bring your opportunities to pass. 
of consciously creating 


‘an be broadening cul- 


‘carried to 


goal and subordinate 


Spreading one’s self too thin robs one 
of the energy and ability to 
to a successful and remunerative conclusion. 


‘arry a project through 


And, of course, be- 
hind every opportun- 
ity successfully  ex- 
ploited, there stands a 
great reservoir of 
faith. Not vague vis- 
ion, but the deep-seat- 
ed confidence which 
arouses energy and 
self confidence and 
drives one on. 
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Special Purpose 
LIFE 


Insurance 





By EDWIN A. MULLER 


ROM PREVIOUS ARTICLES our readers will have 

learned that life insurance policies or contracts 
are numerous. Further, that these policies may be 
adopted for special purposes or uses according to 
the requirements desired. In this article I will com- 
ment on what is known as term insurance, and its 
special adoption to fulfill certain objectives. Of 
course term insurance has been very popular to wit: 
all United States Service Life Insurance at its in- 
ception was issued on this plan for the benefits of 
dependents of members of our armed services. The 
old-line life insurance companies issue term insur- 
ance with similar provisions to those included in 
National Service Life Insurance policies. 

One of the outstanding advantages of term insur- 
ance is that it is issued at a very low premium rate, 
and hence suitable for those desiring large protec- 
tion during a period when incomes are low, such as 
our service people. However, even in these unusual 
times there are still thousands of our people who 
still do not have adequate life insurance. One group 
in particular that has been squeezed is the so-called 
white collar worker, teachers, clerks in banks, in- 
surance companies, stores and those on a fixed in- 
come during periods of inflation, such as we are 
now experiencing. I am in favor of people in these 
classes adopting term insurance. At least they are 
able to provide a considerable larger amount of pure 
protection for their families and dependents. 

Then again let us consider the young professional 
or business man who is just starting on a career. 
Because his untimely death would be disastrous to 
his dependents the investment feature will be 
secondary to the death benefits. The young pro- 
fessional or business man who adopts term insurance 
at the outset for protection must always bear in 
mind that as his earnings increase, giving him at 
the same time surplus funds, a part of these should 
be employed in making permanent his term insur- 
ance progressively. That is, at intervals, a portion 
of his term insurance can be converted without medi- 
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Photo by Ewing-Galloway 
Term insurance has certain advantages for special 
situations, but must be used with discrimination. 


‘al re-examination to a permanent form of contract, 
until the whole amount of term insurance has been 
so converted over a period of time. 

Permanent insurance such as ordinary life, 
twenty payment life and other higher premium plans 
will more adequately provide not only death benefits 
for his dependents, but also living benefits for his 
dependents and himself in later years or at retire- 
ment age. This will also afford him the benefit of a 
lower net cost of insurance than if the term insur- 
ance were continued indefinitely. In other words as 
soon as income permits it would be most desirable 
to substitute permanent life insurance as soon as 
possible. 

Among other advantages are that it enables an 
insured to provide temporary protection at a very 
low cost, usually varying from 1% to 2° of the 
principal of insurance. Hence because of its low cost 
a large number of people are enabled to buy life in- 
surance who otherwise would not be able to do so. 
Again, term insurance enables an insured to obtain 
an option for a substantial amount of life insurance 
which is really a buyer’s option. This is so for the 
reason, that unless the right to convert to some 
permanent form is exercised within a given period 
(without medical re-examination) the policy auto- 
matically expires at the end of the term period. This 
so-called buyer’s option does not obligate the policy 
holder but it does obligate the company to transfer 
the policy to a permanent plan when such option is 
exercised as requested within the stipulated period 
of conversion. 

Another advantage is that term insurance is 
valuable in furnishing protection to cover loans 
where an individual is borrowing funds, then the 
borrower can find it (Please turn to page 364) 
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HOME 
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from a single family unit to a 
4-family apartment house has 
enabled the Veteran to shop 
in a broader market (two or 
more Veterans may purchase 

construct a_ residential 


G.I. HOME FINANCING property it extest of fou 


Guide 


ww 


By NATHANIEL M. GIFFEN, Jr. 


r OBSERVING THE SECOND anniversary (June 
22nd) of the GI Bill of Rights, it is appropriate 
that a brief summary of the Veteran’s Home Loan 
privileges be published. Although various govern- 
mental and private organizations have endeavored to 
acquaint the former serviceman with his rights, a 
great majority of our discharged service people still 
profess limited knowledge of “their loan opportuni- 
ties. Accordingly, the following guide is submitted 
in the interests of Veteran readers: 

ELIGIBLE DWELLINGS: The GI Home Loan, 
being a real estate loan, generally is secured by a 
first mortgage on the borrower’s property. The 
Government’s prime requisite specifies that the 
property must be suitable for DWELLING PUR- 
POSES. Uncle Sam also specifies that the property 
may not exceed a 4-family unit in size. This range 
Photo by Ewing Galloway 


Veterans should be sure to analyze carefully the G.I. 
home loan provisions to secure maximum satisfaction. 
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separate family units 
with one unit added’ to the 
basic four units for each 
Veteran participating.) This 
is processed as a business loan. 
A combination home and busi- 
ness property also is eligible 
for the GI Home Loan... 
this elasticity takes care of 
most financing needs. 
LENDING INSTITU- 
TIONS: You may present your discharge certificate 
and home owning intentions to your savings and 
loan association, bank, insurance company, credit 
union, mortgage and loan company or other lender. 
These organizations advance the loans and the Gov- 
ernment guarantees the lending institution against 
loss up to $4,000 (or one-half of the amount of the 
loan—whichever is less). In providing the guarantee 
for protection of the lender, Uncle Sam established 
for you a low maximum interest rate of 4% per 
annum—a rate only obtained previously on very 
choice loans in residential financing. And, these “se- 
lect luans” usually involved substantial cash-down 
payments while you have the opportunity of borrow- 
ing up to 100% of the government-approved ap- 
praisal of the property. The GI Bill of Rights only 
specifies “maximum terms.” Therefore, some insti- 
tutions are lending on more 
liberal terms than others with- 
in the “maximums.” There 
also will be variations in mort- 
gage closing costs which are 
not regulated by a maximum 
rule. Thus, the GI home loan 
is not exactly a “standard 
loan.” And the ex-GI is at 
liberty to select the mortgagee 
who offers the best terms. 
FINANCIAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS: A monthly pay- 
ment of only $31.68 will 
repay a $6,000 mortgage 
under the maximum repay- 
ment term of 25 years. This 
25-year loan is repayable at 
the rate of $5.28 per $1,000 
of loan which includes both 
interest and principal. The 
monthly mortgage payment is 
a fixed expense and doesn’t 


(Please turn to page 358) 
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Building Your Future Income 






BUSINESS 





Helping 
THE 


Small 


Businessman 


By WILLIAM A. HOWELL 


HERE ARE MANY REASONS GIVEN for the success or 

failure of small businesses, but many authorities 
agree that this is an opportune time to consider 
starting on one’s own. According to the Department 
of Commerce, a total of 530,000 businesses of all 
types were discontinued between September 80, 1941 
and June 30, 1943, most of which were small estab- 
lishments, 375,000 alone being in retail trade. While 
the number of retail and service establishments is 
again increasing, many new establishments must be 
started before the September 1941 total of 1,620,- 
000 retail and 643,000 service stores is reached. 

Reasons for failure of small business are many, 
chief of which are: (1) too little experience; (2) 
inadequate working capital; (3) poor advice; (4) 
lack of executive ability and (5) failure to. maintain 
an adequate bookkeeping system, so that the small 
businessman may know at all times exactly where 
he stands. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce survey of bankruptcies shows that more 
than 79 percent of them had inadequate records or 
no records at all. Department of Commerce figures 
show that business mortality is heaviest in the first 
year or two. At the beginning of 1940 the estimated 
number of operating business firms of all kinds 
totaled approximately 3,307,400. In that year 431,- 
200 new businesses were started and discontinuances 
totaled 434,400. In 1944 the total of firms was 
2,839,900, new businesses 340,200 and failures 172,- 
400. In addition there were 240,500 business trans- 
fers in 1940 and 171,700 in 1944. 

There are many factors in favor of a man start- 
ing a small business at the present-time, especially 
in retail trade or a service business, one of which is 
the vast accumulation of savings, due not only to 


Retail and service businesses offer good opportunities 
for success to earnest, conscientious entrepreneurs. 

















































high wages, but the inability to purchase many 
scarce necessary household appliances and materials 
as a result of the war. Another factor in favor of the 
potential small business man who desires to please 
his customers and build his business on good will is 
the way in which many businessmen and their em- 
ployees treated customers during the war and many 
still indulge in these practices to this day. These 
are, to summarize a few, discourtesy, impatience 
with customers and closing on the slightest excuse 
and at the most inconvenient times for the customer 
who must work all day and upon returning home 
finds most of the stores closed. 

There are many pitfalls in the way of the future 
small businessman as well, one of which is a possible 
buyers strike. In spite of the lines for nylons, white 
shirts, etc., many people have hoarded quantities of 
these and other scarce items and many stores and 
factories allegedly have been holding huge amounts 
of merchandise off the market for higher prices. 
They may find when these items are placed on the 
counters that the public will not be so anxious to 
buy at the inflated price. In addition, there is the 
huge capacity of the textile industry (as an exam- 
ple) which was able to clothe an Army and Navy of 
approximately 15,000,000 men and women, provide 
a huge amount for export, including lend lease and 
still supply the civilian market without too great 
scarcity during the war. These factors could lead to 
serious inventory losses to the man newly started in 
business. 

Then there is the small radio and appliance shop 
in which many G.I.’s are interested. In a recent sur- 
vey it has been found that the public is not suffi- 
ciently hungry for radios to just buy any set on the 
market. There is, or seems to be a tendency to wait 
for the better known brands to be marketed. Gaso- 
line service stations offer a good opportunity to a 
man of good will with the proper location and suffi- 
cient knowledge of the (Please turn to page 361) 
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PROFIT 


AND 


Down To Cases 

In the issue preceding this one 
we noted that the back record of 
the market showed a bias in favor 
of a summer advance, as defined 
by average prices higher at some 
time within July or August than 
the May close. The bias is less 
strong, but still there, if we nar- 
row the time limits of the test. 
For instance, in the month of 
June the Dow industrial average 
has had a net advance in 19 of 
the last 30 years, a decline in 11. 
In July, the 30-year record is 20 
advances, 10 declines. For Au- 
gust, it has been 21 ups, 9 downs. 
Obviously, that falls considerably 
short of making the bull side a 
sure thing at this time. As for 
June, 1946, it begins to look as 
if we should not expect a great 
deal. It was a month of big 


noise about labor legislation, and 
no action; a month of continued 
semi-frustration for quite a few 
industries. Also a month of un- 
certainty whether OPA would be 
more dead than alive, come July. 


This Curious "Boom" 


An unprecedented demand for 
goods, backed by plenty of spend- 
able funds, is an undeniable fact. 
Yet the postwar “boom,” except 
in the light industries, is_ still 
missing fire. Labor is fighting 
successfully for a bigger claim- 
check on the fruits of production, 
yet it is bound to depreciate in 
real value—the way things are 
going—before it can be cashed. 
It’s tke fighting over the division 
of a pie before it is cooked; and 
so messing up the process that it 
doesn’t get cooked. In the chief 








| Allied Stores 

| Briggs Mfg. 

| City Stores 

| Hall Printing 

| Hat Corp. of America 
| Oklahoma Natural Gas 
| Spalding (A. G.) & Bros. 
| Sweets Co. of America 
| Warner Bros. Pictures 
| 
} 


West Va. Pulp & Paper 





Increases Shown In Recent Earnings Reports 


Latest Year 

Period Ago 
12 mos. April 30 . $5.68 $3.74 
Year Dec. 31 Renee |") Zi2 
April 30 quar. ........... .80 35 
Wear Wats Bl .cccccscc 340 2.98 
6 mos. Apr. 30 .... . 44 35 
12 mos. Aor. 30 , Babb 3.31 
6 mos Aor 20) ....5. 6050s 89 .64 
Mar. 31 quar. ........ 242 ee) 
Smo Bhar. 2. <...iccn 26 1.24 
oN a || rr er 2.18 89 























areas of consumers’ durable goods 
—residential building, automo- 
biles and household equipment— 
1946 is going to be a sorry year, 
compared to what it could have 
been. It is a curious boom. Rec- 
ord demand is assured unless it 
is kept under wraps until smoth- 
ered by needlessly aggravated in- 
flation, while supply and costs 
are the key questions almost from 
the start. That has got the stock 
market puzzled and a bit uneasy. 
We never had anything quite like 
it before. 


Not Enough 


There is not enough of most 
everything. ‘Take steel and cop- 
per. It is ironical to remember 
the wartime bother about threat- 


ened postwar surpluses. Instead, 
there is acute shortage. ‘T'o be 


sure, it has been aggravated by 
strikes. (The main Kennecott 
copper mines have been out since 
January, Phelps Dodge since 
March.) However, there would 
have been a relatively tight situa- 
tion even had there been no 
strikes. There just is not enough 
capacity in sheet and strip steel, 
nor in the copper mines, to meet 
the abnormally swollen demand. 
That’s a boom—or is it? It 
means that none of the metal- 
fabricating industries can get 
enough steel and copper (or lead 
or zinc) to attain the volumes of 
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production which most analysts 
have heretofore projected on the 
basis of consumer demand. It 
means that the motor industry 
assuming the unions permit it to 
get really rolling—is now think- 
ing in terms of a maximum pro- 
duction rate of 5 million cars a 
year, instead of 6 million. That 
would force downward revision of 
the more fanciful earnings pro- 
jections. It makes steel and cop- 
per stocks look relatively better, 
auto stocks less so. 





The Political Favorite 


To the extent that the Gov- 
ernment can manage it, residen- 
tial building will have first call 
on metals supply. It is politi- 
cally favored, and validly so. In 
the showdown, shelter is vital; 
autos and refrigerators merely es- 
sential. T'o illustrate: Packard 
Motor Company says it needs 
200 tons of pig iron a week to 
operate its foundry even at 25% 
of capacity, but is now getting 
only 50 tons a week, due to diver- 
sion of the material to housing. 
There is no index of building 
volume—only of contract awards, 
which represent future building 
(if materials and labor can be 
had.) Contracts let have reached 
an all-time new high in the resi- 
dential classification, both in dol- 
lar volume and floor area repre- 
sented. As to work in progress, 
we see houses by the hundreds 
mushrooming up in New York 
City’s suburbia every time we 
drive the old car a few miles, and 
we reason that this can not be 
a local phenomenon, even if it is 
not measurable in statistics. The 
building stocks are holding their 
previous above-average market 
gains pretty well. This depart- 
ment doubts that issues such as 
Johns-Manville, U. S. Gypsum, 
Flintkote, Crane, Ruberoid and 
Lone Star Cement have yet come 
within striking distance of their 
final bull-market highs. 


Discrimination 


We have toned down our gen- 


eral enthusiasm in this column 
for merchandising stocks, bit 


discrimination is in order. Ter 
instance, retailers with a strong 
flavor of hard goods in their busi- 
ness (Montgomery Ward, Sears, 
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Roebuck and Western Auto Sup- 
ply are examples) are bound to 
fare much better over the next 
year or two than retailers gener- 
ally. Again, stocks of companies 
with exceptional managements 
should command an increasing 
investment preference as thoughts 
turn from profits alone to profits 
plus longer-term defenses. ‘To 
name a few of these, without in- 
vidious motives as to many not 
named, we cite Woolworth, Pen- 
ney, Lerner and Mercantile 
Stores. 


In General 

In previously suggesting some 
partial profit-taking, we played 
it safe; but without any real con- 
viction that trade stocks in gen- 
eral are “through.” We suspect 
that when they are “through” 
the market will be likewise, or 
virtually so. There is neither 
logic, nor the support of prece- 
dent, in the idea of some analysts 
that retail stocks must top well 
ahead of the market. They never 
have. In fact, we recall two 
major turning points—1919 and 
1929—when the department store 
group actually topped several 
weeks after the composite index. 
If there is a general boom, trade 
must be high as long as it lasts. 
And while it lasts, margins must 
be good, compared to prewar, 
whether or not quite up to pres- 
ent figures. Margins are high 
not because of profiteering, but 
mainly because of big volume, 
which means an average sales 
check—and average sales per 
clerk—far above prewar. It will 
take a lot more rise in costs to 
whittle down this advantage more 
than moderately. It is conceiv- 





able, though premature to pre- 
dict it, that well-situated retailers 
may earn as much in 1947 as in 
1946. 


Addenda 


There has been some interest 
evidenced in our reminder that 
the Internal Revenue Bureau has 
discretionary power to crack 
down, taxwise, on companies 
which withhold too great a per- 
centage of earnings from share- 
holders. ‘The discussion can not 
be helpfully amplified precisely 
because the power is discretion- 
ary. There is no formula to go 
on, in the law or in precedent. 
That is a good thing. Other- 
wise, it would amount to a gen- 
eral undistributed profits tax, 
which we tried for a time and 
which proved unworkable. As it 
is, it permits the tax authorities 
to take varying individual cir- 
cumstances into account, but to 
act in cases of demonstrably ex- 
cessive withholdings. They will 
listen to a convincing argument 
that the cash is needed for nearby 
working-capital needs: such as 
replenishment of inventory at ris- 
ing prices. They will not listen 
to arguments that the bulk of 
earnings should be retained for 
expansion of facilities (which is 
a capital investment) or for 
“rainy day” contingencies. 


Some Good Yields 


Some better - grade common 
stocks yielding around 44, or 
more, on the indicated probable 
dividends of the next 12 months 
include Beneficial Industrial 
Loan, Chesapeake & Ohio, House- 

(Please turn to page 358) 








| Bower Roller Bearing 
Brillo Mfg. 

Hecla Mining . 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. 
Perfect Circle 
Pitney-Bowes 

Pullman 

Southern Pacific 

United Electric Coal Cos. 
U. S. Leather "A" 








Declines Shown In Recent Earnings Reports 


Latest Year 

Period Ago 
Mar. 31 quar. $.63 $.73 
Mar. 31 quar. wa 38 
Mar. 31 quar. A 7 21 
Mar. 31 guar. 1.02 1.12 
Year, Dec. 31 4.14 5.38 
Year, Mar. 31 57 61 
Mar. 31 quar. 10 .80 
4 mos. Apr. 30 1.03 3.11 
9 mos. Apr. 30 93 1.16 
6 mos. Apr. 30 98 1.46 
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Highlights of Integration Programs For 


Leading 
Utility Holding Companies 


By JAMES M. GORDON 


eee TO POPULAR BELIEF, the integration 
program envisaged by the sponsors of the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 is still far 
from completion despite speedier disposition of 
existing orders by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. That the number of divestments to 
date has been relatively small is suggested by a 
recent compilation in the American Bankruptcy 
Review listing $7 billion of utility company assets 
yet to be disposed of as compared with $4.5 billion 
estimated by President C. W. Kellogg, of the Edison 
Electric Institute, as distributed so far. Further- 
more, the bull market in utility stocks has been re- 
sponsible for changing the “package” values of 
holding company securities to the extent of justify- 
ing a reconsideration of plans previously approved 
by the SEC. 

American & Foreign Power’s recapitalization 
plan, originally filed in 1944, came before the SEC 
for rehearing in April, 1946 at the request of 2nd 
preferred stockholders. The original plan called for 
a capitalization consisting of debenture 5s, 2030 
and new no par common stock. Each $7 preferred 
share was to receive $80 in debentures, 14 share of 
common and $20 cash; the $6 preferred, $80 in 
debentures, 3/7 share of common, and $20 in cash; 
while the $7 second preferred was to receive 14 
share of common. The old common was to be ex- 
changed for 1/50 share of new common and the 
warrants were to be cancelled. Second preferred 
stockholders are trying to have the interests of the 
parent Electric Bond & Share completely subord- 
inated and $19.5 million of Cuban Electric deben- 
tures cancelled. The prices of the junior preferred, 
common and warrants reflect hopes of a more liberal 
final settlement. 


Progress of Integration 


American Gas & Electric has asked SEC permis- 
sion to redeem over 58 per cent of its 434 per cent 
preferred at 110 out of proceeds of recent sale of 
Scranton Electric Co. The company will soon dis- 
pose of Atlantic City Electric to complete conform- 
ance with SEC requirements and probably retire 
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the remaining preferred stock leaving only common 
stock in the capitalization. 

American Power & Light has successfully dis- 
posed of Nebraska Power and Central Arizona 
Light & Power and must dispose of its new holding 
company ‘Texas Utilities Company (controlling 
Texas Electric Service, Texas Power & Light and 
Dallas Power & Light) by Oct. 24, 1946. Due to 
the scattered nature of properties, Federal Power 
Commission examinations of plant accounts and 
Congressional opposition to proposed sales of Pacific 
Coast properties, progress has been slow, however, 
and the Supreme Court has yet to decide the validity 
of the SEC dissolution order. Preferred stock- 
holders’ claims are substantial and no plan has as 
yet been formulated to dispose of them. Some ex- 
change formula may be worked out. Eventual 
liquidating value of the common should exceed pre- 
vailing market prices but the time element is an im- 
portant consideration. 

American Water Works & Electric filed a new 
plan with the SEC in February, 1946 proposing 
American Waterworks Company, Inc. as a new com- 
pany to segregate the water business. The new 
company would market $15 million in bonds and 
offer its common stock to stockholders of American 
Water Works & Electric for cash, as well as to pre- 
ferred stockholders of Community Water Service 
and Ohio Cities Water in exchange for their shares. 
Proceeds of the financing would be used to acquire 
the water properties of the present American Water 
Works & Electric which, after retirement of bank 
loans and preferred stock, would distribute the 
stock of West Penn Electric Co. to its common 
stockholders in a final act of dissolution. 

Columbia Gas & Electric has an amended plan 
before the SEC which is acceptable to the United 
Corporation. As part of the plan the company sold 
its entire holdings of the common stock of Dayton 
Power & Light to an underwriting syndicate on 
June 7, 1946, despite price objections by United 
Corporation which were set aside by the SEC. Suc- 
ceeding steps will involve retirement of all debt and 
preferred stocks out of treasury cash and proceeds 
from the sale of $110 (Please turn to page 365) 
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As industry nears the end of this momentous first half year of 1946, out of 
the confusing welter caused by the wage—price program are beginning to emerge 
sharply divergent views of company heads as to prospects for the balance of the year. 
In general, the cross currents of opinion stem from variance in felative labor factors. 


According to M. E. Hoyle, vice-president of General Motors Corporation, 
passenger car production in the current year is not likely to exceed 2 million units; 
difficulties may straighten out in 1947. but not until 1948 will genuine full pros— 
perity become expressive. Mr Hoyle conservatively discounts too glowing estimates 
of deferred demand and predicts that production of 5 million cars and 1.5 million 
trucks in near term years will be about the industry's limit. 





Another executive of an automotive concern, George T. Christopher, 
president of packard Motors Car Co. views approaching months with considerable 
anxiety. Diversion of pig iron by the Federal Housing Authoity may lead to closing 
of his and other plants. Although Packard's foundry requirements to operate even 
on a 25% of capacity basis are 200 tons per week only, not more than 50 tons are 
coming in now. 








Paint manufacturers, on the other hand, have only good news to report. . 
For example, Adian Joyce, president of Glidden Co., reports that May sales topped a 
previous high record of $10.9 million established in April, and that for eight months 
ended in June volume compared with the relative period last year was considerably 
up. Corresponding increase in profit margins is indicated, probably, he says. 


Production of radio sets has reached 1,000,000 sets a month, claims Ray 
C. Cosgrove, president of the Radio Manufacturers Association, and during the last 
half of 1946 total production may reach 7.5 million sets. Compared with 1941 full 
year production of 13 million sets, accordingly, it looks as if 1946 would fall not 
much far short of this mark. 








Business prospects for the toy industry, also, are encouraging. Sales of 
between $9 million and $10 million for the fiscal year are predicted for Lionel 
Corporation by its president, Lawrence Curran, provided supplies of materials do not 
fall off. Sh:rtage of motors and other materials, however, will force deferment 
of diversification into the air—conditioning field for another year. 








Although demand for frozen foods in 1946 shows a 40% gain over last year, in 
the opinion of Dr. G. Hodges Bryant, chairman of the Frozen Foods Institute, the 
current year's pack is likely to drop by 13% compared with 1945. Strikes and 
priorities for materials have precluded planned plant expansion in the indutry, and 
several leading distributors ceased to build up retail outlets several months ago. 











Unfilled orders of Baldwin Locomotive Works, according to chairman Charles 
E. Brinley, now are running close to $100 million, more than half of which is 
represented by foreign business. Backlog at the beginning of 1946 was about $82 
million. Current year's profits have been seriously curtailed by strikes and supply 
shortages, but if all goes well in the second half, net for the year may show a 
moderate profit. 
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At a price of $11 per share for 668,431 shares of Fohs Oil Co. Texas Gulf 
Producing Co. has acquired an 87% control of this concern. Until July 5, stock— 
holders will be given an opportunity to sell additional shares to Texas Gulf. 


Prospects for permanently continued growth in thé Pacific Coast area are 
leading many important Eastern manufacturers to compete for promising business in 
Sight. Latest of these is American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, which 
plans to construct some large new facilities out there to produce pottery and 
plumbing supplies. | ; 








"Packaged Savings accounts" now advertised by alert banks provide a new idea 
of value in other fields. For about $500, distributors of General Electric Co. 
appliances are offering a unit composed of an electric stove, refrigerator, cabinet 
Sink, dish washer, disposal equipment, along with wall and base cabinets. 





In announcing as effective the merger of Budd Wheel Co. with EB. G. Budd Mfg. 
Co., hereafter the Budd Co., the management calls attention to four new divisions, 
automobile bodies, wheels, railway cars and induction heating. The latter is inter- 
esting in showing the growing importance of this miracle new process of electric 
heating. Cold steel bars can be made white hot in a few seconds or a roast beef 
cooked from its center outwards. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. rather late in the day now say they will practically 
duplicate the bid of U. S. Steel Corp. for the Government's huge steel plant at 
Geneva, Utah, if, the Attorney General rules that the sale would create a monopoly. 
Big Steel's offer of $40 million for the plant plus $7.5 million for inventories was 








accepted tentatively by W. A. A. 


Interest in the steel industry is further heightened by announcement that a 
new steel company, in which Kaiser—Frazer will own a sizable block of stock, has 
acquired the Portsmouth works of Wheeling Steel Corporation. By this deal, the two 
automobile manufacturers will be able to secure delivery of a substantial portion of 
their sheet steel requirements. 











But this by no means signifies that Wheeling Steel is pulling in its horns. 
To the contrary, this aggressive concern has’ announced plans to spend some $50 
million over a period of years to expand its production of ingots in Ohio and West 
Virginia, with an annual goal of 2 million tons as an eventuality. 





Coal properties turning out about 6 million tons a year in Ohio have been 
transferred by M. A. Hanna Co. to Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal Co. in exchange for 
525,000 of the buying concern's shares. Looks as if perhaps Hanna would prefer to 
place its bets on potential dividends rather than to face more scraps with John L. Lewis. 





Despite all worries over disposal of huge amounts of Government—owned type— 
writers now the war is over, it seems that for at least a year to come the dealers in 
Second hand machines won't be able to supply consumer demand. For that matter, pro-— 
duction of new typewriters, although on a very high level, is inadequate to fill orders. 





Stock split—ups in recent months sometimes have brought better stockholder 
treatment in their wake. For example, Barker Brothers Corporation has just declared 
not only a quarterly disbursement of 25 cents on its new $10 shares, but an extra 
dividend of 50 cents per share as well. But as if this were not liberal enough, for 
good measure the company added another special payment of 12 1/2 cents. 





Directors of United Fruit Co. also were in a generous mood, voting a dividend 
of 50 cents a share on its new shares recently split three-for-one. If continued on 
this basis the rate would be equal to $6 per annum on the old stock against $4 formerly 
distributed. 
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SUMMARY 


MONEY AND CREDIT—Treasury bonds show firmer 
tone; but it is worth noting that the Federal Reserve 
Board has permitted a drop of more than 50% in mem- 
ber bank excess reserves since the first of the year. 
Treasury's fiscal policy under newly appointed Secretary 
Snyder will have an important longer range influence 
upon business and financial developments here and 
eal. 


TRADE—No evidence of a general buyer's strike is to 
be found in total volume of department store sales. For 
four weeks ended June | they were 36% ahead of last 
year, compared with an already phenomenal increase of 
26°, for the year to date. 


INDUSTRY—Ending of railroad and soft coal mining 
strikes permitted recovery of 1|!/2°% in business activity 
during week ended June 8, to a level only 8% below 
last year. Second half earnings should be better; but 
spotty, owing to numerous scheduled lesser strikes. No 
need to worry yet over next business depression. Public 
stil has large excess spending power. 


COMMODITIES—Spot and futures indexes at new highs 
since the inflationary spurt after world war |. M. W. S. 
Raw Materials Spot index up sharply on ceiling price 
lifts of 236 cents for copper and 134 cent for lead. 
Cotton at 23-year high, and all grains at ceiling prices, 
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under belief that Congress will virtually exempt farm 
products from price control. 
* * * 


Ending of the railroad and soft coal mining strikes per- 
mitted a |!/,% recovery in Business Activity during 
the week ended June 8, to a level about 8°/, below last 
year at this time. 

* * * 

According to estimates derived from our index of 
business activity, which closely reflects changes in the 
National Gross Product, work stoppages during the 
months of April and May have cost the country close to 
$2!/, billion in lost production of goods and services, By 
the time production has managed to climb back to where 
it would have been had there been no work stoppages, 
the Nation's losses arising from strikes in those two 
months alone will have exceeded $3 billion, or nearly as 
much as the sum Congress is haggling over lending to 
England. This calculation of the huge and needless cost 
of strikes does not include the resulting rise in Living 
Costs which also must be met by the general public. 

* * * 


It is well worth noting that John L. Lewis could have 
gained a wage increase of 18!/, cents an hour for his 
miners without striking. By depriving the country of 
coal for two months he also won a welfare fund of 5 
cents a ton, which is equivalent to 3 cents an hour. As 
the miners were earning an average of $1.27 an hour 
before the strike, this means that the men would have to 

(Please turn to following page) 
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Latest Previous Pre- : 
Wkor Wkor Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor 
BUSINI 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE (tf) $b June 5 0.42 0.73 2.00 0.43 (Continued from page 353) (M. \ 
Cumulative from Mid-1940.............. June 5 337.0 336.6 283.8 14.3 work steadily for more than six years to make 

up for income lost by striking. Can anyone oe 

FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—$b June & 270.8 2725 240.7  —55,.2_| Picture the miners working for six years under Durak 

Baron Lewis's autocratic leadership without at Non-L 
least six More strikes? 

MONEY SUPPLY—Sb ; ee oe 
Demand Deposits—I01 Cities........ June 5 39.4 38.9 40.7 243 Mdse. 
Currency in Circulation..............00+- June 5 28.2 28.1 26.5 10.7 With prospects of a comparatively peaceful Seale 

atmosphere in the steel and soft coal industries 

BANK DEBITS—13-Week Avge. until the second wave of major strikes stifles ELEC. 
New York City—$b.........csscssssssecones June 5 7.33 7.42 6.30 3.92 | production again next year, there is a fair SOFT | 
100 Other Cities—$b..............-...0 June 5 8.09 8.18 7.88 5.57 | chance that business volume and Profits will Cumu 

improve substantially during the second half Stock 

INCOME PAYMENTS—Sb (cd) Mar. 13.09 12.07 13.69 8.11 | year; though results will be spotty, owing to PETRO 
Salaries & Wages (cd).................. Mar. 8.27 8.04 9.59 5.56 | the large number of localized strikes that re- Crude 
Interest & Dividends (cd)... ........... Mar. 1.38 0.52 1.34 0.55 main to be called and settled. Notices of Gasol 
Farm Marketing Income ie noc Mar. 1,32 1.38 1.38 1.21 Intention to Strike are coming in currently at ail 
tInclud'g Govt. Payments (ag)........ Mar. 1.38 1.45 1.44 1D | en te ahem «eek 

elaiaiei ci LUMBE 

CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT (cb) m May 53 545 528 52.6 Stocl 

Agricultural Employment (cb) ee May 8.9 8.2 8.6 8.9 Meanwhile the hard coal strike has been STEEL 
mployees, Manufacturing (Ib). Apr. 12.4 12.0 15.1 13.8 settled after only one week of work stoppage ee 

Employees, Government (Ib)...... Apr. 5.5 5.5 6.0 4.6 and soft coal production is already back to 
UNEMPLOYMENT (cb) m May 2.3 2.3 0.6 3.4 normal as the miners work overtime, at time and — 
a half, striving to recoup for wages lost during Cn 

FACTORY EMPLOYMENT (ib4) Apr. 134 130 163 147 their long absence from the pay window. we 
Doar PAM ONS So 5osssocccsisssesdscneiessceces Apr. 148 138 218 175 *“* * Pape 
Non-Durable Goods ..............:sse0e Apr. 123 123 120 123 To Aalaiitiann eatin A quileaigsd delle Woe 

FACTORY PAYROLLS (1b)4 — ” sh faa sa at the big copper mines and smelters, the — 

O. P. A. has at last authorized a long promised Hide 

FACTORY HOURS & WAGES (Ib) increase of 234 cents a pound in the ceiling Port! 
WV RUNS aoe cscees ss chce ce coninsnrecs> Mar. 40.8 40.5 45.4 40.3 tice for Copper, and 134 cents a pound f. 

Hourly Wage (cents) Mar. 103.4 100.1 104.4 78.1 P so _ a ee wee ag- 
Weekly Wage ($).....cccscssssssssse. Mar. 42.14 40.55 47.40 31.79 Lead. Subsidies being paid currently to high edib— 
cost producers have been reduced proportion- 1935-9- 

PRICES—Wholesale (Ib2) June |! Hit. °°) «110.7 106.1 92.2 ately, thereby saving the Government about a 
RENIN scien nninns Mar. 143.4 © 142.7 139.6 116.2 | $7.5 million annually; the higher prices apply ment 2 

only to newly mined metal, not to inventories. 

COST OF LIVING (Ib3) Apr. 130.9 130.2, -127.1. 110.2 vimeoaes 
gee neni TD Apr. «41.7 140.1. 136.6 113.1 | But strikes still drag on at farm implement No. 
Clothing Apr. 154.3 153.1 144.1 113.8 plants, copper mines, smelters and refineries. Issues 
PO Girne asisaetienress a Apr. 108.4 106.4 108.3 107.8 Shortages of Metals, both ferrous and non- 300 C 

ferrous, are becoming so acute that a number maar 

RETAIL TRADE $b of plants in the heavy goods field—including i 
Retail Store Sales (cd) .......c....-.-- Mar. 7.19 6.21 6.32 4.72 | electrical goods, automobiles, building con- 6 J 

Durable ds Mar. 1.42 0.96 0.85 1.14 | struction—are making downward revisions in 5 4 
Non-Durable Goods ............sss0ee Mar. 6.07 5.25 rae a lt egte production goals le 

Dep't Store Sales (mrb) .............-- Mar. 0.68 054 050 0.40 . I 

Retail Sales Credit, End Mo. (rb2) Mar. 2.88 2.52 2.40 5.46 * * * ; | 
In Trade Circles there is talk of increasing 2 

MANUFACTURERS’ discrimination on the part of shoppers, accom- 40 

New Orders (cd2)—Toteal ............. Mar. 192 186 252 181 panied by warnings to purchasing agents to bb 

RI OOO 55s csereesicinsessssannsss Mar. 203 182 351 221 avoid overbuying. Some apprehension has also 13 
ssaseash teams hnd seneeecesecnssncence ah a +d “be a been voiced over potential dangers from con- 7 
oar > ia alaanamnmaaats “ah 180 152 382 220 cealed inventories and watered order books. 8 
Non-Durable Goods Mar. 207 202 210 155 Business men who lived through the depression « 
following world war | are fearful lest it happen hf 

BUSINESS INVENTORIES, End Mo. asi ees 
“= bath Oe, oir smenteorsrterrnsvoninnerese pine me ied ond rod As conditions stand today, however, there ap- 2 

ae” LATER Te 0 oe + = palit ha ne quill te ening inte ecie dee nna 3 
Retailers’ Moe. 65 62 6.4 72 business depression. An advance of 50% in 3 
Dept. Store Stocks (rb)—4.............. Mar. 177 171 157 139 Retail Prices since 1939 is still a long way HIGH 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago _— Harbor 
ee j 4 141. a 
yg Hyg eremndy pid pee 1s75 1878 1743 ee: from wiping out the ar 10% — — 
| BON, Sopa t ODD «non s ca vaccececcesecscces created by the rise of 110% in Income Pay- 
: INDUSTRIAL PROD. (rb)—Ii—np - = ce ry te ments to individuals in the past seven years. 
MINN icacsciera cts cccesces<cycosaessscarspcececciesed pr. 
e Durable Goods, Mfr. «uu... Apr. 187 182 336 215 ¢* * ¢£ 
+ Non-Durable Goods, Mfr........ ........ Apr. 164 166 174 141 cas sii busines Saniiitiati in the past 
CARLOADINGS—t—Total June | 627 572 838 833 have been preceded, or accompanied, by a 
Manufactures & Miscellaneous...... June | 321 249 384 379 contraction in bank deposits consequent upon 
SE A) eS eee ee June | 108 92 100 156 calling of loans or disposal of investments by the 
d Ce Seer ner eae Tae aa ; June |! 39 35 49 43 banks. There is no reason to fear such a de- 
s velopment yet, unless the Federal Reserve Board 
s ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.)m June | 3,741 3,942 4,204 3,267 decides to force contraction in the Money 
r SOFT COAL, Prod. (st) m June | a7 79 HW. 10.8 Supply. As a straw in the wind, though, it is 
I Cumulative from Jan. Voces. cess June | 185 182 250 446 well worth noting that the Federal Reserve 
| Stocks, End Mo......ccccssscsssecseeseeesseens Apr. 38.7 58.5 43.8 61.8 Board has already permitted a drop of more 
ibbie.) than 50% in member bank Excess Reserves 
: PETROLEUM—(bbis.) m since the first of the year. 
- Crude Output, Daily... June | 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.1 9 
f Gasoline Stocks .......cccscscssesseeeesees June | 95 96 88 88 oS 
t Fuel Oil Stocks............. June | at 43 39 94 The question of how soon Inflation will ab- 
Heating Oil Stocks June | 33 33 30 55 sorb all of the war-bred increase in consumer 
purchasing power is largely up to organized 
LUMBER, Prod. (bd. ff.) m June | 402 469 484 632 labor. Officers of the U. A. W. are threatening 
Stocks, End. Mo. (bd. ft.) b.......... Apr. 2.4 2.3 3.1 12.6 to start a new round of wage-price advances on 
n STEEL INGOT PROD. (st.) m May 4.07 5.86 7.45 6.96 the specious excuse that price advances have 
, cel wing Etna May 21.7 17.6 36.3 74.7 already absorbed wage increases won by the 
; penanisiit Ainiros on aah cea : : : : long automotive strike last autumn. Appar- 
j ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION ently the kitten-chases-tail farce is to begin all 
AWARDS (en) $m June 6 182 72 43 94 over again. Strikes, more shortages, heavier 
J Cumulative from Jan. |... June 6 2,259 =. 2,077 729 5,692 costs, high prices, less purchasing power. A 
mature cat knows this catches no mice. Perhaps 
MISCELLANEOUS labor leaders will grow up someday and learn 
Paperboard, New Orders(st)t........ June | 142 131 168 165 that work is the best way to increase take-home 
Wood Pulp Stocks, End Mo.(st)t.. Mar, 75 74 78 98 pay. It's also fairer to fellow laborers. When 
Hosiery production (pairs)m.......... Mar. 156 147 144 150 members of one union quit their jobs, workers 
Footwear Production (pairs)m........ _ pe Py be 7 in — lines have to be laid off for lack of 
ar. : 4 - 0 material. 
Portland Cement Produc. (bbls.)m Mar. 11.3 9.3 6.4 14.9 
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Without compensation for population 


ment and Charge accounts. st—Short tons. 


growth. 


t—Thousands. 


ag—Agriculture Dep't. b—Billions. cb—Census Bureau. cd—Commerce Dep't. 
edlb—Commerce Dep't. (1935-9—100), using Labor Bureau and other data. en—Engineering News-Record. |—Seasonably adjusted Index. 
1935-9—100. Ib—Labor Bureau. |!b2—Labor Bureau, 1926—100. Ib3—Labor Bureau, 1935-9—100, Ib4—Labor Bureau, 1939—100. lt—Long 
tens. m—RMillions. mpt—At Mills, Publishers and in Transit. mrb—Magazine of Wall Streeet, using Federal Reserve Beard data. np— 
pc—Per capita basis. 


ed2—Commerce Dep't. Avge. Menth 1939—100. 


rb—Federal Reserve Board. rb2—Federal Reserve Board, instal- 


tf—Treasury and Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
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No. of 1946 Indexes————_——_ (Nov. 14, 1936, Cl—100) High Low June8 June 15 
Issues (1925 Close—100) High Low June8 June I5 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS 112.55 97.62 110.16 110.30 
300 COMBINED AVERAGE.... 191.7 164.5 187.4 187.1 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS 247.97 202.59 239.17 238.52 

4 Agricultural Implements 265.7 204.9 256.6 257.7 6 Investment Trusts ............ 84.1 70.0 82.6 83.2 
11 Aircraft (1927 Cl—100) 284.4 229.7 250.9 247.4 3 Liquor (1927 Cl.—100)..1279.7 1000.2 1251.7 1279.7Z 
6 Air Lines(1934Cl—100)1208.6 987.4 987.44 1027.1 B Machinery occccscece... 2064 181.6 1995 1967 
5 Amusement _.............:0000 218.6 143.7 199.9 197.7 cB | 206.3 140.3 189.4 188.0 
15 Automobile Accessories.. 336.2 281.6 313.0 306.8 3 Meat Packing ............... 131.8 111.4 129.1 131.3 
11 Automobiles ................ 62.2 53.5 58.6 57.8 13 Metals, non-Ferrous ...... 299.7 232.1 261.8 259.7 
3 Baking (1926Cl—I00).... 26.0 21.1 23.0 24.6 oe aan, 44.0 32.7 422 432 
3 Business Machines.......... 357.9 286.1 357.9R 355.2 23 Petroleum ooo. 227.0 175.1 221.0 220.8 
2 Bus Lines(1926 Cl—100) 229.9 176.3 222.1 218.2 20 Public Utilities ..000.......... 165.5 131.2 165.5P 162.6 
A Cre MICAlS: <.:cccatecseetssc-- 290.2 238.3 288.4 287.1 5 Radio (1927 Cl—1i00).. 42.0 33.4 34.2 33.4 
Zi Saal WANING: .écsicssescsncs+-- 32.4 26.4 1G) 28.8 8 Railroad Equipment ...... 110.6 94.8 104.2 103.3 
4 Communication ............ 99.7 82.0 84.1 83.0 y 7 TC a 40.8 34.5 37.4 39.1 
13 Construction ..............0.0 85.1 67.9 83.4 83.1 GUN Sy cstcccesteccecsccetssccsans 56.7 39.0 40.4 39.0a 
BD COMMINOLS i snssccscsccsceciexs 462.6 384.8 462.62 455.2 2 Shipbuilding 0.00.0... 178.8 122.5 156.3 164.0 
8 Copper & Brass .............. 141.8 108.7 134.2 132.1 SOR DPIANS. «.n.ccccscsessecoese 647.0 567.9 6225 618.0 
2 Dairy Products ............ 81.5 64.6 78.8 78.0 12 Steel & trom woe 147.5 119.1 144.1 146.5 
5 Department Stores ........ 132.9 89.7 120.5 118.8 PF  rbtoediccaiie 88.9 75.7 80.9 82.9 
5 Drugs & Toilet Articles.. 277.4 194.8 265.5 257.6 Be SUIDOUO irscarea ssid 295.3 241.7 295.3R 284.4 
2 Finance Companies........ 313.9 268.9 312.7 311.7 ENORIUGR Fociaseace neo cn asctee 189.7 126.7 188.5 183.6 
7 Food Brands ..............c000 236.4 205.5 229.4 225.7 3 Tires & Rubber 0.00000... 51.9 42.5 45.8 45.5 
2 Food Stores ....cccccccececssess 100.3 73.8 97.8 93.8 CCL Ae eee 99.6 86.8 97.1 98.4 
EE 125.8 105.2 1205 120.8 2 Variety Stores ................ 399.3 318.5 = 381.3 379.7 
3 Gold Mining... 1346.1 1093.7. 1109.2 1106.8 18 Unclass. (1945 Cl—100) 116.1 98.2 112.8 = 113.7 











HIGHEST since: P—1931; R—1929. Z—All-time HIGH. 


a—LOWEST since 1945. 
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Trend of Commodities 





There was a virtually perpendicular rise in the Dow-Jones 
futures index in the past two weeks. This is the rise we spoke 
about a month ago and which would have been recorded at 
that time if we were operating in free markets. However, 
the Chicago Board of Trade stopped trading in the old 
contracts, except for liquidation. The price of the old con- 
tract did not reflect the new ceiling. Subsequently the 
Board of Trade reversed its ruling and the old contracts 
were permitted to sell at the new ceilings. Wheat, rye, and 
corn advanced the full 5c permitted in each day's trading 
until the new ceiling prices were reached. Strength in these 
grains spread to other commodities and the futures index 
reached a new all-time high. All grain futures were at the 
ceiling last week. 

The parity index, which is a measure of the price which 
the farmer pays for things in relation to the price which he 
receives for his own products, advanced sharply. Due to 
the rise in feed and grain prices, the index of prices of 


things which the farmer uses in production, had the sharp- 
est advance of any month in the past 26 years. Since loan 
levels and ceiling prices depend on parity, the latest move 
continues the upward cycle which has been under way for 
the past five years. We again repeat that the end is not 
yet in sight. We are headed for the 1920 peak and that 
level will be reached later this year unless the Administra- 
tion wakes up. 

A discouraging note in the fight against inflation comes 
from the Treasury. Redemption of E bonds in recent weeks 
has been running far in excess of new sales. This increases 
the funds in the hands of the buyer. The availability of 
goods, on the other hand, shows no marked improvement. 
Ford reports more than one million cars on order and over 
70% of this total more than six months old. The assembly 
lines in the Ford factories will not start moving again until 
June 24. Watch the labor market carefully for indications 
of another wave of wage demands. 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX OF 28 BASIC COMMODITIES 
Spot Market Prices — August 1939, equal 100 


Date 2 Wk. | Mo. 3 Mo.6Mo. | Yr. Dec. 6 
June8 Ago Ago Ago Ago Ago 194I 
28 Basic Commodities ...... 196.3 193.1 190.2 188.9 187.1 183.6 156.9 


Date 2 Wk. | Mo. 3 Mo.&Mo. | Yr. Dec. 6 
June8 Ago Ago Ago Ago Ago 194! 
7 Domestic Agricultural... 253.2 251.8 239.5 238.3 233.2 227.5 163.9 








11 Import Commodities .... 171.9 171.9 170.7 170.7 168.9 168.9 157.5 12’ FeSmetaits oi ciscsscicsseessesse 222.9 222.8 216.6 216.3 212.9 209.2 169.2 
17 Domestic Commodities.. 214.0 208.2 204.0 201.7 199.9 193.7 156.6 16 Raw Industrials .............. 178.3 173.3 172.3 170.5 169.7 166.3 148.2 
RAW MATERIALS SPOT INDEX COMMODITY FUTURES INDEX 

MAR. APR. MAY MAR. APR. MAY 
lite) 120 
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14 Raw Materials, 1923-5 Average equais 10U 
Aug. 26, 1939—63.0 Dec. 6. 194/—85.0 
1946 1945 1944 1943 1941 1939 1938 1027 
High ........ 104.1 95.8 945 92.9 85.7 78.3 65.8 93.8 
Mr hn... 95.5 93.6 91.8 89.3 74.3 61.6 57.5 64.7 
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Average 1924-26 equals 100 


1946 1945 1944 1943 1941 1939 1938 1937 


High ...... 116.56 106.41 98.13 96.57 84.60 64.67 54.95 82.44 
LOW? cccsess< 104.21 93.90 92.44 88.45 55.45 46.59 45.03 52.03 
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COMMODITY HIGHLIGHTS 





TEA ... Ata time when shortages are reported in every group of commodities, 
it is encouraging to find an exception to the rule. We can almost say that 
there is a surplus of tea in the United States at the present time. Our figures 
are based on the first 1946 quarterly report of the Tea Bureau. 

Tea stocks in the United States are at a five-year high and are greater than 
at any time since the war began. An estimated 46 million pounds of tea were 
in trade hands on March 31. This is about four times as large as stocks on hand 
at this time three years ago. It is also around 6 million pounds higher than 
in any pre-war year. 

The present high stock level does not mean an early break in prices, It 
can be attributed in part to increased imports early this year to clean up the 
balance of tea under the Government's contract with the British Ministry of 
Food. Current stocks are more than ample for our immediate needs, but they 
can not be considered burdensome as yet. 

Looking a little further ahead, we can foresee intense competition in world 
tea markets. As always happens during a war, a number of commodities not 
readily available are produced in new areas. Lack of competition makes these 
new ventures profitable while the war lasts, but as soon as shipping facilities are 
back to normal, the trouble begins. The increase in the production area for 
tea, as for many other commodities during the war, is to be found in South 
America, 

Tea production in Peru has been increasing steadily in recent years and is 
now approaching a really competitive position, At the end of 1944 almost 2,000 
acres had been planted to tea. Most of the plantations at that time had less 
than 10 per cent of their land planted. There has been rapid progress in the 
past year, so that the 1946 and 1947 production will be many times that of a 
few years ago. 


HIDES ... The domestic shoe market is heading for trouble. Black market 
operations in meat, which divert beef from the regular marketing channels, 
is finally resulting in an acute shortage of quality hides. The number of hides 
produced from Federally inspected cattle fs A in the first four months of 
1946 was 21 per cent below the same period a year ago. The quantity of hides 
received during the same period from non-inspected sources was 35 per cent 
above a year ago. This loss of quality packer hides is particularly hard on 
producers of shoe and specialty leathers. 

The outlook for importation of foreign hides into the United States was 
considerably darkened in the past two weeks. Argentina is by far the world's 
largest exporter of hides. We have been getting our share of world supplies 
since the first of the year through the operations of the International Hides, 
Skins, and Leather Committee. The principal members of this committee are 
the United States, Canada and the United Kingdom. This committee succeeded 
the Combined Raw Materials Board. 

The Russian purchasing mission stepped into the picture and purchased 
large quantities of Argentine hides, leather, and shoes. This buying mission 
extended its operations to Brazil and Uruguay, where additional quantities were 
obtained. Prices are reported as being far above the levels set by the Inter- 
national Committee. It will probably be some time before South American 
hides are again available on world markets. 

The number of cattle on farms in the United States, while smaller than at 
this time a year ago, are far above the pre-war averages. Marketings have 
been especially light in recent weeks on the hopes that ceiling prices on farm 
products will be removed shortly. If that happens, we can count on a sharp, 
though perhaps temporary advance in cattle prices. This could result in heavy 
marketings and a record slaughter within a short time. 


TUNG OIL... The paint industry, which has been retarded in recent years 
by a shortage of drying oils, can look forward to a sharp increase in the ship- 
ments of tung oil from China in the second half of 1946. In the pre-war period 
1933-37 China exported an average of 89,000 tons of tung oil er year, 70 
per cent of which came to the United States. The industry is pall oc getting 
back to normal and exports are now averaging around 30,000 tons per year. 
A steady rise in exports is expected from now on. 

During the war there was an increase in plantings in Latin America and Af- 
rica, In this country there has been some extensive development work and pro- 


. duction is expected to rise in the next few years, At the present time the output 


of alt the new world developments amounts to less than 10 per cent of China's 
output, 
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SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
NOTE—From time to time, in this 
space, there will appear an advertise- 
ment which we hope will be of interest 
to our fellow Americans. This is num- 
ber 130 of a series. 

SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 


Personality 


By MARK MERIT 


There’s a new charm in the Schenley 
executive offices, in the Empire State 
Building in New York, and it’s not the 
charm that “music hath.” Rather, it’s 
the charm of femininity—in business. 
“Personality in Business!” Let’s get 
to the point. 


Six hundred and fifty secretaries, 
stenographers, receptionists, clerks, 
typists and messengers have just taken 
a course in how to get along with the 
boss, handling callers, charm and poise, 
telephone courtesy, proper posture and 
the right kind of clothes for the office, 
and after office hours. All this under 
the guiding spirit of Mrs. Alberta 
Greene Redenbaugh, well-known wom- 
en’s counsellor. 


Thousands of lines were written, dur- 
ing the war and since then, on post- 
war planning in business. While we have 
been undergoing unusual conditions 
of supply and demand, American busi- 
ness has been training its sales person- 
nel for the time when the consumer 
will stop asking for “hitch-hikes” and 
will again be sitting in the driver’s 
seat—very definitely! But all of this 
planning—or certainly most of it—has 
been confined to men, men, men; sales- 
men; manpower. We have failed to 
note, previously, any appreciable refer- 
ence to women. Here they are—the gals 
—accelerating their pace and stepping 
along with the male workers — they 
just won’t be left behind. 


Seriously speaking, it’s interesting 
to note our feminine workers at Schen- 
ley; their greater friendliness; their 
better posture at work at the desk; 
their warmer courtesy over the tele- 
phone; their genuine interest in helping 
the caller at the reception desk. 


. We think that Schenley is among the 
pioneers in offering its feminine work- 
ers such an opportunity as was pro- 
vided in this course, just concluded. 
It was all on the “boss’s time.” Cer- 
tainly it makes the business hours more 
pleasant, and surely it is beneficial for 
the worker and for the corporation. 


And we have an idea that it won’t be 
long before many other corporations 
will be actively interested in this type 
of effort to improve the well being of 
feminine workers and the relationships 
between these workers inside the or- 
ganization where they are employed, 
and outside as well. 


FREE—Send a postcard to MARK MERIT 
OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS cCorRP., Dept. 
15A, 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1, N. Y., 
and you will receive a 96 page book 
containing illustrated reprints of 
earlier articles. 
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Investors— 
SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
by using 


THE HANDY RECORD BOOK 


for Investors and Traders 


ONLY $1 enables you to keep your 
financial facts up to date this easy, mod- 
ern way. THE HANDY RECORD 
BOOK saves you time and money by 
showing at a glance your holdings and 
their cost, transfer taxes paid, net long- 
and short-term gains and losses . .. in- 
valuable for income tax purposes. 
Send $1 for your copy today 


HANDY RECORD BOOK CO. 
656 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 
(Or at Leading Stationers) 








For Profit and Income 


























ry RAIL 
ISSUES 


For Current Purchase 


s AN important advance coming in 
L celeond securities? Last year this 
group was exceptionally profitable. 
This year, rising wages and strikes have 
caused Rails to lag behind Industrials. 
Yet many authorities on railroad issues 
expect the group to advance to sub- 
stantially higher prices before the 
end of 1946. 


. 
For Income and Profit 
In a Special Report, UNITED Service 
weighs the bullish and bearish factors, 
and makes a definite forecast on rail- 

road securities, recommending — 
Common Stocks — one a 
medium-priced speculation; one 
operating in growing territory, yielding 
6%; and an investment issue yielding 
about 5%. 
1] Preferred for Generous In- 
come — an undervalued railroad 
security of strong reorganized road, 
currently yielding 7%. 
3 Liberal Yielding Bonds — 
attractive for investors seeking 
above average income without undue 
risk. Yields range from 5.5% to 6.5%. 
Also, with this Rail Report— 


46-Year Chart of Stochs, 
Bonds, Business 


New UNITED feature —a 46-year 
chart in 4 colors of Stocks, Bonds, Bus- 
iness Activity, and Commodity Prices 
— 1900 to date. 

Use it to compare today’s price 
action with that of other postwar 
periods and earlier bull markets. 


Yours With Month’s TRIAL 

SPECIAL RAIL REPORT, 46- 
Year Chart, and the weekly 
UNITED Bulletin Service for one 
month to new readers for only $1. 


Send $1 for Report MW -34 NOW! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A r Boston 16, Mass. 





(Continued from page 349) 


hold Finance, American Gas & 
Electric, Philadelphia Electric, 
Woolworth, Pacific Lighting, 
National Biscuit and National 
Dairy Products. In some in- 
stances, this requires a raise in 
current rates, which this column 
anticipates. 


Shifting Leadership 


On the theory that durable- 
goods stocks should, and may, 
provide more leadership in the 
remaining phases of the bull mar- 
ket, here are some of thoroughly 
sound quality: Deere & Co., El- 
ectric Auto-Lite, Inland Steel, 
Kennecott Copper, Mack Trucks, 
National Lead, Scovill Manu- 
facturing, and United States 
Pipe & Foundry. This is a qual- 
ity list, as cyclical enterprises go, 
and is not set forth as exclusive. 











Clouding Horizons for 
Utility Companies 





(Continued from page 336) 


the Shasta plant of the project 
under the terms of an agreement 
with the Bureau, and has further 
agreed to purchase all of the out- 
put of additionally installed units 
of either the Shasta or the Kes- 
wick plants at the same rates and 
under the same general terms and 
conditions. Late last year the 
Bureau requested an initial ap- 
propriation in the First Defici- 
ency Bill for 1946 of over $6 mil- 
lion to begin construction of an 
extensive transmission network, 
including among its major feat- 
ures three high-voltage lines to 
carry the project’s power down 
the Sacramento Valley to the Del- 
ta region. Encouragingly, Con- 
gress disallowed all funds re- 
quested for transmission lines 
except $780,000 for a line from 
Oroville to Sacramento to pro- 
vide power for operating pump- 
ing plants. In so doing the House 
Committee on Appropriations 
stated “***the Committee has 
taken the position that the Gov- 


THE 


ernment should not go into the 
business of constructing trans- 
mission lines to market power de- 
veloped at Government dams.” It 
is hoped that the constructive 
policy expressed by the House 
Appropriations Committee will 
be maintained; but that it is not 
shared by all branches of the 
Federal Government is testified 
to by the fact that representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion are reported to have actively 
solicited industrial customers 
served by Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company and to have agitated 
for the organization of public 
power districts. Furthermore, 
hearings and investigations held 
in Washington, D. C. and Cali- 
fornia, and extending over sev- 
eral years, have conclusively dem- 
onstrated that the sole reason 
behind the Bureau’s attempt to 
construct a transmission and dis- 
tribution system is to set up a 
competitive system paralleling 
and duplicating the properties of 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
in Northern California. This sub- 
sidized operation would impair 
the economies of existing large- 
scale operations and inevitably 
impose a substantial burden on 
the water users in the district and 
on Federal taxpayers. It would 
also impair in some degree the 
value of the company’s property 
and its ability to render the best 
and most economical service to 
its customers. 

From these illustrations it is 
evident that the various bureaus, 
agencies and departments of the 
Federal Government are fore- 
most in applying pressure for 
either increased regulation and 
stricter supervision of, or open 
competition with, private utility 
customers. 





G.I. Home Financing Guide 





(Continued from page 346) 


fluctuate. You have, however, the 
privilege of paying off your 
mortgage loan earlier by increas- 
ing monthly payments or by mak- 
lump sum payments. You can 
pay off the mortgage on the 
homestead at any time without a 
prepayment penalty charge. The 
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loan is flexible—you can pay as 
much as you can afford and you 
are protected in adversity by a 
low contractual payment. 

To protect the Veteran from 
being victimized in home pur- 
chase transactions, the Govern- 
ment will not approve a GI loan 
on any property where the pur- 
chase price or construction costs 
exceed the appraised value de- 
termined by a Government-ap- 
proved appraiser. Accordingly, a 
GI loan may not be advanced al- 
though the ex-GI may wish to 
pay in excess of the appraisal. In 
view of this policy, it is advisable 
for the former serviceman to ask 
for a purchase agreement which 
provides for his release and the 
return of any cash payment if 
the purchase price or cost exceeds 
the government-approved ap- 
praisal. 

Another protective measure to 
save the Veteran financial difficul- 
ties is the rule that monthly 
carrying charges cannot be ex- 
cessive in relationship to the home 
purchaser’s income. Generally, it 
is stipulated that one week’s 
salary equal or exceed the month- 
ly home loan payment. The latter 
includes allowances for 1/12th of 
the annual real estate taxes and 
fire insurance premium. A further 
precaution to be taken by the 
Veteran is the consideration of his 
net “take-home-pay” as the basis 
for his capacity to carry a home 
loan. The Government calls all of 
this a “proper relationship be- 
tween your monthly payment and 
your present and anticipated in- 
come and expenses.” 





Where Tax Enforcement 





(Continued from page 319) 


hostilities, but with the advent of 
peace it is likely to scan this po- 
tential provider of revenue in its 
former light, and then some. 
Treasury estimates of tax reve- 
nues in 1946 may have to be re- 
vised if the strike wave continues 
to hamstring many leading enter- 
prises, and potentials for what 
amounts to double taxation of 
corporate profits, by levying on 
them once before distribution and 
again as individual income, may 
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Launching a New Era... 


Nearly Lalf a century ago, George Westinghouse developed a 


revolutionary steam turbine that supplanted the steam engine 


as a driving force for central station generators. 


Always vitally interested in better transportation, Westing- 


house quickly realized that here was the ideal power source for 
ship propulsion. Because of its compactness, the steam turbine 
would permit more space for fuel... reduce weight and vibra- 


tion... assure far greater fuel economy. 


But there was one difficult engineering problem that no one 


had yet solved — an efficient means for coupling the rapidly 


whirling turbine shaft with the ship's slow-moving propeller. 


George Westinghouse supplied this missing link — with the 


help of marine experts, Rear Admiral Melville and John H. 


MacAlpine — by developing the first practical gear-reduction 


turbine drive. 


After six long years of study and experiment, Westinghouse 


built two 3250 Lorsepower geared turbines which were in- 


stalled in the coll-er, U. S. S. Neptune — launched on June 21, 


ESEZ. 


The trial run was a notable success. It was one of the great 


achievements of George Westinghouse’s remarkable career — 


for it initiated a completely new epoc! 


oe 
TED MALONI 


' 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 





}iN CHARLTS THOMAS 


3 P ‘ , 
— Monday through Friday 





b in marine propulsion. 


Westinghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


TODAY —The world’s greatest warships 
and maritime vessels are powered byreduc- 
ion-geared turbines, pioneered by George 
Westinghouse in 1912. Many of them are 
driven by Westinghouse propulsion equip- 
ment. Recently, the U. §. Aircraft carrier 
I ak € Ch amplai 1 CTOSSE d the Atlantic at the 
record-breaking average speed of 32.048 
knots. The geared turbines in the Lake 
Champlain—as well as in all other Essex 
class carriers—proudly bear the nameplate 
of the Wi estinghouse Electric Corporation. 


- Sunday, 2:30 pm, EDT, NBC 
, 11:45 am, EDT, American Network 
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Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.54166 per share 


(for period May 1, 1946 to June 30, 1946) 


COMMON STOCK 
$.30 per share 


Both dividends are payable June 
29, 1946 to stockholders of record 
at close of business June 15, 1946. 


PuHILip KaPINAS 


June 3, 1946 Treasurer 











teehee 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
& 











Fexac\ 175th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
oa predecessor. 





A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
ot [he Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on July 1, 
1946, to stockholders ot record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on June 7, 1946. The 
stock transter books will remain open. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 


May 24, 1946 Treasurer 











New Book on the Stcck Market 
“SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCK” 


Detailed Studies, profusely illustrated with long term 
charts, show how individual stocks move in Sequence 
rather than together and clearly explain principles of 
market action for Selecting the Right Stock for the 
next big swing. Price $5.00. Sample pages free. 
CHARTISTS LIBRARY, 838 So. La Brea Ave., 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 











Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 
Notice 1s hereby giten that the Board 
of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on June 6, 1946, declared 
quarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable July 1, 1946, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business June 18, 1946, and $1.25 per 
share on the Ccmpany’s 5% Preferred 
Stock, payable July 1, 1946, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business June 18, 1946. 6 
MILTON L. SELBY Secretar) 
June 6 1946 











-LOEw’s INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
June 11, 1946 


‘THE Board of Directors on June 10th 
1946 declared a quarterly dividend of 
37%4c per share on the outstanding Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
the 29th day of June, 1946 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on the 
a day of June, 1946. Checks will be 
mai 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 
Vice President & Treasurer 
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not remain realistic very long; 
not if numerous tax experts 
figuring on revamping the entire 
tax structure have their say. In 
any event, circumstances point 
strongly to a Government en- 
forced program for utilizing Sec- 
tion 102 to the limit while the op- 
portunity presents itself. 
Viewed in retrospect, the rela- 
tionship of dividend distributions 
to annual net earnings of all cor- 
porations in the economy pro- 
vides some clues to what might 
be expected in the future, al- 
though broad averages of this 
kind carry little weight in ap- 
praising individual situations. 
Going back to the boom-crash 
year of 1929, it appears that 
with total earnings of about $8 
billion, corporations paid some 
$5.9 billion in dividends, or 
slightly more than 73%. But 
during the following nine years 
up to 1939, distributions in every 
year exceeded the relative tally 
of net earnings, indicating the 
value to a corporation of accu- 
mulating fat in former good 
times to stabilize the income of 
their shareholders in lean periods. 
For example, in the gloomy year 
of 1932, when a $5.3 billion 
deficit occurred, distributions 
came to $4.1 billion. Even in 
1937 with its minor boom, when 
total net profits rose to $3.8 bil- 
lion, shareholders received aggre- 
gate dividend checks for $4.8 bil- 
lion, equal to 124% of earnings. 
In 1939, just prior to the out- 
break of war, profits after taxes 
just topped $4 billion and for 
the first time in a decade corpora- 
tions retained about 5.3% of net 
after payment of dividends. 
From 1941 to the end of 1945, 
conservatism bred under the im- 
pact of hostilities developed a 
significant change in dividend 
policies. Total net earnings of 
profitable concerns during this 
period amounted to approx- 
imately $48 billion, of which only 
$21.7 billion were allotted to 
shareholders, leaving $26.5 billion 
to boost working capital or for 
postwar contingencies. But in 
1943, management clung to 
about 60% of net earnings, in 
1944 they withheld a smaller per- 
centage of some 50%, while in 
1945 they distributed 53% of 


net to shareholders and kept 
47% in the business. Hence the 
average retentions and dividend 
payments during war years were 
on about a 50-50 basis, although 
under normal conditions share- 
holders might be expected to re- 
ceive between 70% and 80% of 
final net. 


Fact is that management in all 
instances will be obliged to offer 
definite proof that any substan- 
tial retention of earnings to ex- 
pand working capital has a 
definite objective satisfactory to 
the income tax inspectors, or risk 
the posssibility of the 2714-38 % 
penalty. The deadline on these 
potentials is likely to be in cases 
where concerns elect to withhold 
more than about 30% of their 
1946 earnings — in other words 
distribute less than 70% of net 
to shareholders. No rule of 
thumb, naturally, can be applied, 
for in many instances liquid 
assets might very legitimately 
have been piled up to provide for 
increased inventories or to assure 
carefully planned expansion of 
facilities. According to the De- 
partment of Commerce, for in- 
stance, industry expects to spend 
about $11 billion on expansion 
programs, and from its own re- 
sources hopes to provide $6.4 bil- 
lion for this purpose, a sum equal 
to nearly 25% of total ac- 
cumulated liquid assets. 


On the table on page 320 we have 
listed a number of large concerns 
to illustrate their war time pol- 
icles covering disbursements to 
shareholders, in relation to re- 
ported earnings. It is interesting 
to note the general trend towards 
relatively smaller distributions as 
military production progressed 
and the upswing in 1945 in 
many cases. Above all, however, 
significance rests upon the rela- 
tive percentages of dividends paid 
out in 1945 compared with 1942. 
For example, take Chrysler, first 
on the table, paying out 98% of 
net in 1942 as against 35% in 
1945. In contrast, some of the 
chemical, rubber and food con- 
cerns comparatively free from 
conversion problems, such as 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Goodyear 
Tire and Best Foods, distributed 
a larger percentage of earnings 
in the last war year than in 1942. 
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All of the concerns appearing on 
the table were chosen merely be- 
cause the percentage of earnings 
distributed in the years cited was 
considerably below the 70% 
mark, but with no inference that 
near term dividend improvement 
is a corresponding expectancy. 





Helping the Small 
Businessman 





(Continued from page 347) 


business. There are still too few 
stations offering any kind of pre- 
war service or courtesy, and there 
is plenty of room for intelligent 
and courteous service. 

Veterans are urged to consult 
their local banker and be guided 
by his advice and in addition 
prospective small businessmen 
would be well advised to write to 
the Department of Commerce for 
a bulletin entitled Veterans and 
Small Business, dated May 1945. 





The New Pattern of Living 
Standards 





(Continued from page 318) 


have been markedly depressed, it 
does not take much to spur them 
significantly upward. Full utili- 
zation of textile mills and facili- 
ties for making pulp and paper, 
expanded as they were during war 
years, is being made, and wages in 
all kinds of employment through 
the South have expanded sharp- 
ly percentagewise. Considering 
that the bulk of home life in this 
section is rural, that many food 
products are home grown, and 
that fuel problems are negligible, 
the upping of ordinary farm 
wages from $1 per day to around 
$4 leaves a margin for improve- 
ment of living standards interest- 
ing to consider. In reflection of 
the changing trend, witness the 
current construction of important 
automobile assembly plants by 
Ford and General Motors in At- 
lanta, and the advent of more 
than 350 new enterprises in the 
State of North Carolina alone. 


From all the foregoing it will 
be noted that potentials for better 
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tory in which The Columbia | Few 
System supplies natural gas to | ++" 
1,285,000 retail and wholesale 
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community served directly oF 
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=to bring you more and better 
natural gas service 


In the next three years the subsidiaries of Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corporation will spend $50,000,000 to expand the 
System’s facilities for service. 


This sum will be spent in addition to the $450,000,000 
already invested in plants and equipment of the integrated 
Columbia System that serves more than 1,700 communities. 


Included in the expansion plan are 250 miles of new pipe- 
line, 3 new compressor stations, a new storage field and en- 
largement of others, 9 new propane gas plants and the drilling 
of 1000 new wells. 


Why? Because in 4 years of war, planned construction gave 
way to vital wartime needs. 

Because more and more gas will be required by homes, 
industries and commercial enterprises Columbia serves. 

And because we firmly believe the rich territory served by 
Columbia will produce more goods, build more homes, offer 
more jobs and more opportunities than ever before. 


THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM 








ADVANTAGES 


of “Listing” Securities 





Every business day, year in and year out, certain 
advantages accrue to the corporation that lists its 
securities on a national exchange, and to the 
investor in those securities as well. 


Progressive officers, directors and stockholders of 
all corporations, and in particular those whose se- 
curities are not listed on any exchange, will want 
to read our new booklet — factual and concise — 
called “Advantages of Listing.” 


Your copy may be 











obtained by addressing 


The President’s Office 


| NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
\i New York 6, N. Y. 











“T was just a bust—until I got 
my Wilson Brothers T-Shirt!” 


Wilson [yrothors 
Quality Men’s Wear Since 1864 


Chicago * New York « San Francisco 


Pajamas ¢ Shirts * Sportswear * Knit Underwear 
T-Shirts * Shorts * Ties * Socks * Sweaters 
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living vary with different locali- 
ties throughout the country, but 
when income and living expenses 
climb to new levels from now on, 
the race between the two for su- 
premacy will be the determinant 
factor everywhere. Under current 
chaotic conditions, no one can 
predict how the battle will go. 





Around the World 








(Continued from page 331) 


and Luxemburg announced that 
they would follow up the plans 
for the customs union agreed 
upon in the Summer of 1944. By 
the Spring of 1948, there should 
be a free flow of trade among 
the three countries. This would 
be the first concrete step toward 
the removal of international trade 
barriers, a move pledged by all 
United Nations. Its psychologi- 
cal and practical effects may be 
far-reaching. The customs union 
of the Low Countries could well 
be a step toward closer economic 


THE 


cooperation of all nations of 
Western Europe. It also is likely 
to have repercussions in the 
Dutch and Belgian colonial em- 
pires. It would certainly lead to 
the creation of a Belgian franc- 
Dutch guilder monetary area that 
would probably rank third in im- 
portance among monetary areas. 

The working out of various 
problems connected with the re- 
moval of trade barriers will take 
some time: tariffs will have to be 
unified as well as the differences 
in prices controls, taxation, and 
monetary policies ironed out. Ap- 
parently the differences in wage 
levels and the cost of living have 
largely disappeared during the 
Nazi occupation. In such matters 
as social insurance, Belgian laws 
will have to be broadened. Yet 
the difficulties and inconveniences 
are not insurmountable, and both 
countries will be big gainers on 
the whole, because their trade is 
far more complementary than 
competitive. The Dutch will have 
access to Belgian steel and iron 
products, heavy chemicals and 
fertilizers that they used to buy 
from Germany, while Belgium 
should absord many specialized 
Dutch products, such as dairy 
products, which Germany used to 
buy, as well as electrical appara- 
tus, light machinery and other 
products, 

It is only natural that the sur- 
render of a certain amount of fi- 
nancial and economic sovereignty, 
which will be necessary for the 
smooth working of the customs 
union, is being objected to by 
vested interests in all three coun- 
tries. Yet in the long run there 
are great advantages in the ex- 
tension of markets and the ac- 
companying increase of purchas- 
ing power for all. It is rather 
interesting that in the past it was 
the Dutch, the richest of the three 
countries, that objected to the 
customs union. The great devasta- 
tion wrought by the war ironed 
out the differences and now its 
the Belgians who are doing most 
of the objecting, such as it is. 

Belgium has come a long way 
economically since the end of the 
war, largely because of bold anti- 
inflationary steps taken in the 
Fall of 1944 by Camille Gutt, 
then the Belgian Minister of Fi- 
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nance, and now the head of the 
International Stabilization Fund. 
The permanent blocking up of 
; about one-half of the bank de- 
posits, which at the time of cur- 
rency reform were in excess of 60 
billion francs, has done away 
with black markets. As the ra- 
tioning of food became more effec- 
tive, it was possible to stabilize 
prices and wages. Just a week or 
so ago the Belgian Government 
announced the lowering of the 
prices of rationed goods by 10 
per cent. Now income taxes are 
to be reduced, and Belgium be- 
comes the first liberated country 
to take such a step. It is no ex- 
aggeration that the inflationary 
spiral has been definitely broken 
in Belgium. 





The situation in Germany is 
becoming increasingly chaotic. 
The working of the Potsdam 
Agreement which provided that 
Germany could keep economic 
capacity that would enable it to 
maintain a standard of living not 
exceeding the European average 
has been sabotaged by the Rus- 
sians to such an extent that Gen- 
eral Clay decided to suspend the 
dismantling of factories in the 
American zone in order to force 
the revision of the Potsdam 
Agreement and a solution of the 
entire problem of German’s fu- 
ture. While the Russians are 
shipping factory equipment and 
foodstuffs to Russia, the British 
taxpayer is asked to provide as- 
sistance to the German people in 
the British zone to the extent of 
some $300 million a year; the cost 
of German relief to the American 
taxpayer is about $200 million a 
year. Yet despite these enormous 
subsidies the economic life in the 
Western zones has been wither- 
ing, and the standard of living of 
the German people, among whom 
live millions of refugees ejected 
from various parts of Europe, is 
now below a subsistence level. The 
almost desperate situation in Ger- 
many is not without repercussion 
on the rehabilitation of the rest 
of Europe. The crippling of Ger- 
man purchasing power is having 
bad effects on those European 
countries which used to sell their 
products in the German market 
and which, in turn, were depen- 
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Atlantic City Electric Company 
Appalachian Electric Power Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 
Kingsport Utilities, Incorporated 





Here's POWER ror INDUSTRY 


2,447,000 HORSEPOWER 
INTEGRATED ELECTRIC POWER SYSTEM 


N the territory served by the A.G.E. System, the indus- 

trialist seeking favorable location will find abundant 
natural resources which include the world’s greatest coal 
fields. Producing power from these fields and solidly inter- 
connected by a network of transmission lines are the eight 
principal power plants in the company’s central system. 
These and supplementary steam and water power plants 
provide 2,447,200 horsepower capacity — a tremendous 
pool of dependable low cost power. 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
Principal Affiliates 





IN AN 


Kentucky and West Virginia Power Com- 
pany, Inc. 


The Ohio Power Company 
Wheeling Electric Company 











dent upon German _ industrial 
products. 

Is there a way out of this 
chaotic situation? Since the Rus- 
sians will probably insist upon 
maintaining the present situation, 
the only way of stopping the de- 
terioration of German economy 
lies in the merging of the three 
Western Zones which have a 
population of about 44 million 
out of 65 million for entire Ger- 
many, and in letting the Western 
Germans decide for themselves 
what degree of free enterprise 
system is fitted to their needs. 
Such a Western German State 
would have well diversified indus- 
trial resources to enable it to ex- 
change its products for outside 
raw materials and foodstuffs. As- 
sistance in the way of interna- 
tional credits would, of course, be 
necessary. 





Opportunities for Income 
and Price Appreciation 
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of 9914. Issued to the extent of 
$28 million and secured by a first 


mortgage on 1,308 miles of road 
and additional security, this is 
the senior lien of the system. An- 
nual fixed interest requirements 
by February 16, last had been 
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TO 

USE 
PUT & CALL OPTIONS 


Contracts for the future purchase and sale 
of stocks and bonds 





to improve your 


SECURITY PROGRAM 


Ask. for free folder 
FILER, SCHMIDT & CO. 


Members Put & Call Brokers & Dealers Assn., Inc. 
30 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
WHITEHALL 3-9177 




















petroleum. 


Be sure 





Pure Oil steps forward 
into Petroleum’s 
Chemical Age 


Finding out what can be done with the hydrocarbon mole- 
cules in petroleum has become as exciting, and as impor- 
tant, as finding the petroleum itself! 

The Pure Oil Company has long taken real satisfaction 
in its record of success in the search for new cil reserves 
and in their efficient development. But in the age we are 
entering, chemistry opens new paths for constructive 
adventure. There seems to be almost no limit to the num- 
ber of useful new products which can be made from 


So The Pure Oil Company has appropriated the neces- 
sary funds for new construction, new facilities, and research 
to step forward into petroleum’s chemical age. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY, U. S. A. 























DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Incorporated, at a meeting 
thereof held on May 28, 1946 de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock and a 
dividend of $0.25 per share on the 
Common Stock; both payable July 1, 
1946 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 14, 1946. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMs, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 














reduced to $2,200,000 against 
$4,300,000 at close of 1944. For 
the first quarter of 1946, in spite 
of a 32 per cent drop in gross, 
fixed charges were covered 2.45 
times. 





Special Purpose Life 
Insurance 





(Continued from page 345) 
helpful to provide life insurance 
so that in the event there is prior 
death before re-payment of the 


loan, his estate will not be liable 
for re-payment. Such a feature 
sometimes may enable the borrow- 
ing of the funds on more favor- 
able terms to the borrower. In- 
cidentally, this form of term in- 
surance so-called now “creditor’s 
insurance,” has been adopted by 
a number of banks and loan or- 
ganizations to protect not only 
themselves but the borrowers in 
the small loan business. The type 
of insurance used is term insur- 
ance but issued on a group basis 
without medical examination or 
under a so-called blanket cover- 
age arrangement. 

Another adoption or use of 
term insurance can be where a 
corporation employing a certain 
expert technician or someone 
doing certain research, involving 
the services of special help, may 
find it necessary to effect term 
insurance on such personnel. This 
would in the event of the prior 
death of the highly trained per- 
sonnel give the corporation funds 
with which to replace the trained 
individual and also reimburse 
themselves for capital expenditure 
previously incurred. The main 
objective from the life insurance 
company’s standpoint is_ that 
there shall be a sufficient basis of 
insurable interest for them to 
issue the term insurance. Then 
also it may be most desirable for 
a new corporation just starting 
to do business to protect the busi- 
ness during the first few years. 
This protection, of course, would 
be obtained at as low a cost as 
possible during its formative 
stage. The business can reimburse 
itself by providing protection 
which should be indispensable for 
for the ultimate successs of the 
business in the event of the un- 
timely death of one or more of its 
members. 

Another advantage or adapta- 
tion of term insurance is that it 
may be used to cover mortgage 
payments; particularly is this so 
for home owners where mortgages 
are those of the fixed type or of 
the amortizing type running over 
a period of years. A term policy 
can be effected to run for a defi- 
nite number of years so that in 
the event of prior death of the 
insured the insurance company 
will pay the proceeds of the policy 
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The above are just a few of the 
adaptations and advantages of 
term insurance. However, I want 
to caution about some of the 
dangers. First term insurance is 
not permanent. It can only be 
made so by transfer or conversion 
to one of the permanent plans as 
above indicated. Again the pre- 
miums paid for the term insur- 
ance do not create any cash or 
loan values and are utilized en- 
tirely for meeting mortality 
charges (I have ignored the very 
small reserve value which may be 
allowed on some term policies). 
In summing up, if these com- 
ments are borne in mind, term in- 
surance can be a most helpful ad- 
junct to an individual’s life in- 
surance program when properly 
adapted and subsequently trans- 


ferred. 





Highlights of Integration 
Programs For Leading 
Utility Holding Companies 





(Continued from page 350) 


million new debentures and the 
common stock of Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Co. When finally com- 
pleted Columbia Gas & Electric 
will constitute a natural gas hold- 
ing company system. 

Commonwealth & Southern has 
four plans pending before the 
SEC and_ considerable time 
promises to elapse before a final 
program is approved. In the 
main these plans provide for dis- 
position of the stocks of the 
northern companies and _ retire- 
ment of the holding company’s 
preferred stock. 

Electric Power & Light has 
two plans before the SEC for re- 
tirement of the preferred stocks. 
The original plan filed by the 
company, but opposed by the 
parent, Electric Bond & Share, 
provided for the exchange of 11 
shares of United Gas Co. com- 
mon for each share of $7 first 
preferred and 10 United Gas 
shares for each share of $6 pre- 
ferred. The latest, filed on May 
10, 1946 by the parent, provides 
holders of the $7 first pre- 
ferred would be given the option 
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Surging power feeds the mighty 
motors of a 7,500-hp. electric 
locomotive through a conductor 
no thicker than a fountain pen. 

This overhead contact wire is 
copper, alloyed with other closely 
controlled elements to develop 
strength and resistance to wear 
with the least possible sacrifice in 
electrical conductivity. 

From the pantograph which 
picks up current for the electric 
locomotive, copper serves in many 
other ways; in bus bars which 


convey the current to the copper- 


wound transformer . . . in control 
equipment ... in field coils, arma- 
ture windings and commutator 
segments of the traction motors. 

Copper and its alloys, so essen- 
tial to electric-powered transpor- 
tation, have other characteristics 
which make them equally valuable 
to other industries. These metals 
are efficient conductors of heat, 
they are strong and durable, yet 
readily worked, impervious to rust 
and highly resistant to corrosion. 


auéowos ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 


CHILE COPPER COMPANY 


GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 

ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 

INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
45340 








of exchanging each share for 7 
shares of Southern Electric com- 
mon or nine shares of United Gas 
common; and the $6 first pre- 
ferred and 2nd preferred for 614 
shares or 81% shares respectively. 
Unexchanged preferreds would 
be retired in cash at the following 
amounts, plus any unpaid divi- 


dends from Jan. 1, 1946 — 


$189.72 for the $7 first pre- 
ferred; $176.90 for $6 first pre- 
ferred; and $175.00 for the 2nd 





preferred. After settlement of 
claims Electric Power & Light 
would be liquidated and residual 
assets distributed to common 
stockholders. 

Middle West Corporation is in 
the final stages of its integration 
program. It seems probable that 
the company will retain some 
geographically acceptable prop- 
erties and distribute the balance 
plus cash to common stock- 
holders. The final liquidating 
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Short-Term Recommendations for Profit . . . 
Mainly common stocks but preferred stocks and 
bonds are included where outstanding price 
appreciation is indicated. 


Low-Priced Opportunities . . . Securities in the 
low-priced brackets with the same qualifications 
for near-term profit. Average price under I5. 


Recommendations for Income and Profit... 
Common stocks, preferred stocks and bonds 
. . . for the employment of your surplus funds 
and market profits. 


Low-Priced Situations for Capital Building .. . 
Common stocks in which you can place moder- 
ate sums for large percentage gains over the 
longer term. Average price under 25. 


Recommendations Analyzed . . . Pertinent de- 
tails as to position and prospects are given 
on securities advised. 


When to Buy ... and When to Sell . . . You 
are not only advised what to buy but when to 
buy and when to sell—when to be moderately 
or fully committed .. when to be liquid. 


Market Forecasts . . . Every week we review 
and forecast the market, giving you our con- 
clusions as to its indicated trends. Dow Theory 
Interpretations are included for comparison. 


Telegraphic Service . . . If you desire we will 
wire you in anticipation of decisive turning 
points and market movements. 


Consultation by Wire and by Mail ... To keep 
your portfolio on a sound basis, you may con- 
sult us on 12 securities at a time . 


Added Services... 


Business Service . . . Weekly review and fore- 
cast of vital happenings as they govern the 
outlook for business and individual industries. 


Washington Letter . . . ‘Ahead-of-the-news" 
weekly reports from our special correspondent 
on legislative and political developments weigh- 
ing their effects on business re 
and securities. 





Special Offer! 
MoNservice 990 
12 MONeRvice 979 


Complete service will start at 
once but date from August 1st. 
Subscriptions to The Forecast 
are deductible for tax purposes. {_ 


Air Mail: 
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THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


I enclose (] $50 for 6 months’ subscription; [] $75 for a year’s subscription. 


Special 


Your subscription shall not be assigned at 
any time without your consent. 
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I 
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; $1.50 six months; [] $3.00 

one year in U. S, and Canada. 

I Delivery: () $3.50 six months; 
l C1) $7.00 one year. 
I 
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NOW-—while the market is reappraising the various securities you 
should carefully review your position— 


. . with a view to making advantageous commitments in 
selected low-priced stocks . . . in special situations . . . in 
potential leaders—as new trends crystallize, 


Buy on setbacks . . sell on strength has always proved a successful 
investment policy. But it is important that you hold favored stocks in 
approved industries . . . and know what action to take. 


For this guidance, you can turn to The Forecast with confidence now 
and over the important months ahead. You would have the assurance 
of knowing that you would be advised what and when to buy and 
when to sell. You would follow a specialized program especially 
suited to your capital, wishes and objectives. 


Act Now to Capitalize on 
Next Important Market Advance 


Enroll now to receive at this opportune time the complete and well- 
rounded service which The Forecast provides—a service geared to 
today's markets. 


There are two low-priced sections—one for short-term profits with 
stocks averaging under $15—and the other for longer term capital 
growth with stocks under $25. You will also receive our trading selec- 
tions—Dynamic Special Situations—and our Program for Income 
and Profit .. . to build an investment backlog. The following securi- 
ties have been selected . . . to be bought on recessions: 


—For the Short Term 


3 Dynamic Special Situations 3 Income and Profit Investments 
Average Price Under 32 Average Price Under 53 


—fFor the Longer Term 


2 Capital Building Situations 
Average Price Under 20 


3 Low-Priced Opportunities 
Average Price Under 10 


To participate in these recommendations . . . to capitalize on 


the next recovery phase . . . mail the coupon below today. 





FREE SERVICE TO AUGUST I, 1946 -—-———— somnameny 


6-22 











(Service to start at once but date from August 1, 1946) 


SPECIAL MAIL SERVICE ON BULLETINS 
(0 Telegraph me collect in anticipation of 
important market turning points x 
when to buy and when to sell. 


List up to 12 of your securities for our 
inttial analytical and advisory report. 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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value is indicated as somewhat in 
acess of present market prices. 

National Power & Light’s pro- 
gam took a long step forward 
pward the close of 1945 with the 
fering of rights to its stock- 
jolders to purchase common 
hares of Pennsylvania Power & 
Light. It is expected that the 
remaining equity in that com- 
pany together with the stocks of 
Birmingham Electric, Carolina 
Power & Light and Memphis 
Street Railway will be distributed 
to common stockholders late this 
year. 

Niagara Hudson Power pro- 
eeded rapidly with its integra- 
tion program last year despite 
andicaps involving plant write- 
offs ordered by the Federal 
Power Commission and account- 
ing adjustments demanded by the 
New York Public Service Com- 
mission. Refundings of debt and 
subsidiary preferred stocks plus 
tax savings have resulted in large 
economies for this system but 





bank loans incurred in the Buf- 
lalo, Niagara & Electric re- 
tapitalization may necessitate 
elling part of the valuable Buf- 
lalo, Niagara & Electric stock. 
North American Co. recently 
fled a new plan providing for 
sale of all utility subsidiaries (by 
issuing rights to stockholders) 
except Illinois Power and Union 
Electric. These would be retained 
under a new holding company, 
Missouri-Illinois Company, the 
stocks being distributed to North 
American Co. stockholders. 
Standard Gas & Electric dis- 
posed of its holding of 172,000 
common shares of Pacific Gas & 
Electric, and will sell securities. 
_United Light & Railways sub- 
idiary Continental Gas & Elec- 
tric has made substantial progress 
in integration of its properties. 





How Much Inflation Ahead? 





(Continued from page 323) 


spasmodic in output. But even 
allowing for the drab labor out- 
lok, the aggregate flow of mer- 
chandise and equipment should 
be much greater toward the end 
of the year. Accordingly, the 


supply situation should gradually 
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begin to satisfy the unprece- 
dented demand and thus act as a 
restraining influence on the price 
spiral. 

Another mitigating factor is 
the prospect of augmented pro- 
ductivity of labor in many in- 
stances. This, of course, will not 
be uniform for all industries, and 
will not occur in all cases, but on 
balance should show fair indus- 
try-wide gains once the country 
returns to a relatively full pro- 
duction basis. 

Still another anti-inflationary 
influence is the changing attitude 
of consumers throughout the 
country. Although the public is 
still clamoring for merchandise 
of all descriptions, a more dis- 
criminating attitude is evident, 
both with regard to quality and 
price. The merchandise market 
is gradually shifting from a sel- 
ler’s to a buyer’s affair, and cus- 
tomers no longer will accept any 
article at any price. This re- 
fusal of the public to follow the 
price spiral upward indiscrimin- 
ately is another hopeful factor in 
the situation. To a considerable 
extent, too, this reflects an in- 
creasing pinch on _ consumers’ 
pocketbooks, especially at a time 
when millions of workers’ buying 
power has been curbed temporar- 
ily by strikes and layoffs. 

To sum up, the price structure 
of the country is being shaped by 
pressure from all sides—wage in- 
creases, materials shortages and 
record purchasing power — to 
name but a few. The really 
critical inflationary period is the 
next six to nine months because 
it is during this period that de- 
mand and supply factors will 
likely be most seriously distorted. 
However, as production is accel- 
erated, goods become more gener- 
ally available, and this situation 
should gradually correct itself, 
after which the uptrend of prices 
should level out. 

How far and how fast prices 
might rise in the critical interim 
period ahead is difficult to esti- 
mate, but it would seem that an- 
other 5 to 10% rise in the gen- 
eral price level might be witnessed 
before the turn comes. Every- 
thing depends upon how quickly 
and effectively we minimize work 
stoppages and accelerate the 
wheels of production. 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


183rd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share on 
the Common Stock, payable June 29. 
1946, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 17. 1946 Checks 
will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, 


Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia 32, June 7. 1946 














COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Common Stock 
No. 45, 10¢ per share 
payable on July 15, 1946, to holders of 
record at the close of business June 20, 1946 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 79, quarterly, $1.50 per share 





Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 69, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 58, quarterly, $1.25 per share 

payable on August 15, 1946, to holders of 

record at close of business July 20, 1946. 


Dare Parker 
Secretary 


June 5, 1946 














UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 
A dividend of 75 cents per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock of 
said Company, payable July 1, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at 3 o’clock P. M. 
on June 14, 1946. 
Cc. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 





Martin-Parry Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of fifteen cents (15c) on the Capital 
Stock of the Corporation, payable July 5, 
1946, to stockholders of record at the close 
of businiess June 20, 1946. 

T. Russ Hill, President. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 188 


A dividend of fifty cents per share on 
the capital stock of this Company has been 
declared payable July 15, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
July 1, 1946. 

LIONEL W. 


UDELL, Treasurer 











IN OUR NEXT ISSUE: 
Weighing Political Trends 


t « * 


Realistic Approach to Second Half 
Corporate Earnings 





























A Special Offer 
If You Have 
$100,000 or More 


WV ithout obligation, we offer to prepare a 
confidential preliminary analysis of your invest- 
ment portfolio if it exceeds $100,000 in value. 


This report will comment frankly on its diver- 
sification, income and will designate your least 
favorable issues with reasons for selling. 


This offer is made to responsible investors who 
are interested in learning how Investment Man- 
agement Service might apply specifically to 
their personal holdings and objectives. We shall 
quote an exact fee for annual supervision of 
your account and tell you our qualifications for 
serving you. 


The thorough and informative nature of our 
preliminary analyses is clearly shown by the 
comments of investors who have taken advan- 
tage of this invitation: 


From California—'‘In all my experience as an ex- 
ecutive secretary for twenty years I have never run 
across your superior in the way you have considered 
my situation and am favorably impressed.” E. D. B. 


From Massachusetts—"‘Y our preliminary report re- 
garding my investment portfolio was received. I 
examined your analysis very carefully and with much 
interest. Your comments and the wisdom of using 
investment counsel sound very reasonable.’ A. M. 


From Nebraska—"I wish to thank you for your re- 
port. You covered the subject thoroughly.” G. V. 


From New York—"“I am in receipt of your valuable 
Preliminary Analysis of my holdings, for which I 
thank you. I had not contemplated that you would 
make such a really admirable report regarding my 
portfolio.” H. A. 


From Ohio—"Thank you for your immediate reply, 
including a preliminary analysis of my portfolio, I 
can honestly say that I am impressed by this report.” 
D2 BH. 


From Oklahoma—"Your Preliminary Analysis re- 
ceived and it seems to be what I am looking for. I 
am going to take this service and I intend to follow 
rt Suge @ Be. 


From Pennsylvania—‘Your Preliminary Analysis 
of my inventory of capital investments received. I 
wish to thank you for presenting it in such an excel- 
lent and comprehensive manner.” N. J. 


From Texas—"I am in receipt of your Preliminary 
Analysis of my stocks. I gave you a big job and you 
gave me a thorough report and I thank you.” H. T. 


From Virginia—“I am much impressed with your 
report which evidences that you have given thought 
and gone over my portfolio in a thorough and 
painstaking manner which pleases me very much. I 
recognize the soundness of your reasoning and of 
the suggestions made.” F. W. 


Just tabulate your securities, giving the amounts 
and purchase prices so we can consider the tax 
aspects of any changes. State your objectives so 
our advice can be as pertinent as possible. 


All information will be held confidential. This 
offer does not obligate you to enroll—but under 
today’s manpower conditions it is not open to 
mere curiosity seekers. 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


A division of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL StrEErY. A background of thirty-nine years of service. 


90 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 





























